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THE WINDS. 
The winds are hurrying by me witha tone, 
That tells of sorrows past, of woes to come. 
Desolate, desolate, their wings are sweeping, 
Like ocean wailing, or its monsters keeping 
‘Their howling watch o'er storms that yet lie sleeping. 
Tell me, ye winds, stop on your course and say, 
What ye have witness d on your fearful way. 
Have ye swept through the lone deserted halls, 
Where once bright visions flash’d and jewels shone ! 
Where now the moonbeams glance on ruin’d walls, 
And thy voice mingles with hoarse waterfalls, 


Dashing neglected over rugged stones, 
And struggling with their roar to drown thy moans ! 
Have ye rush d in your might and wrath, 

By those towers where many have wept ? | 
Waking in your dark midnight path : 

Low echoes which long have slept. 
Have ye left them still and motionless, 
Standing in stately loneliness ! 
Have ye poured out your strength in caves, 

In sullen murmurs deep, 
Where beneath the angry waves 

Sea-nympbs their vigils keep,. 
O’er the graves of those who lie sleeping 

Beneath the dashing surge, 
With its hollow moans for requiem, 

And thy wild notes for dirge ? 2 
They answer not—they pass me with a groan— 
Still rushing on to their mysterious home ! 

For the Anglo American. 


| gate had drawn so much a head, as enabled her to pitch a nine-pound shot 
‘through the schooner’s mainsail. 

|| “ What the devil's to be done now ?” exclaimed the Captain to the Second- 
|| Lieutenant, after ‘blasting light breezes and dark nights,’ as sailor's will do 
| eccasionally. ‘* An hour's light, a wholesale breeze, and Master Jonathan you 
‘would have bidden a long farewell to Boston! What course shall we shape ? 

Egad, I'll try an experiment. T have ron two hondred miles farther east- 
| ward than he likes. A Yaukee’s full of tricks, and probably he'll try to dedge 

|'me in the dark. Round the frigate to! We'll stay as we are, and see what 

| luck morning will bring.” 

' Sail was shortened ; the watch set; the crew turned in; the Captain and his 
| Lieutenants retired to console themselves in the cabin; and all believed that 
| they had looked their last upon one of the largest and finest clippers which had 

ever left a Yankee port. 

Twice was the bell struck ere morning came. 
for the sun had hid himself within a fog-bank. Every eye was turned anxiously 
around—ahead—astern—and nothing was visible but dark-blue water. The 
fog-bank parted—out came the sun—for miles around the sea was lighted gio- 
riously ; and— 


It broke slowly and sullenly, 


Blessed Mary! can it be 
a short league on the larboard quarter, Master Jonathan was laid too, looking 


innocent and unsuspicious as a sleeping seagull ! 


If the skipper of the privateer would have seen that beautiful national melo- 
dy (his own) of “Sich a gittin’ up stairs’ practically illustrated, be should 
‘have looked at the crew of the Clorinde, as, on the first alarm, they came swarm- 
ing up the hatch-ladders. Both vessels made sail ; and the scene of pursuit 
and disappointment was re-enacted once more. Twice during that long day 
orders were given to cast loose the chase-guns ; but the capricions breeze be- 
came light and less steady; the schooner clawed to windward—fainter and 
fainter still—the wind at last died totally away ; night shut the vessels from 
‘each other's view ; and, in the morning, the Clorinde had the ocean apparently 
ito herself, the rover was—Heaven knows where. 

Years afterwards, I was in a sea-port coffee room, where sundry captains of 
merchantmen were indulging in long stories and hot grog. Several of them 


NIGHT UPON THE WATERS. 


Night, night upon the waters ! myriad stars 
k down upon the solemn murm‘ring deep, 
And the mind gazes, whilst the conscience wars, 
And holy thought comes rushing,—and we weep ! 
Night, night upon the waters, Nature holds 
Deep silence as in homage to his will 
Whose ewiul reign the circling world unfolds, 
And bids the ardent pulse of life be still. 


Darkness, the fane to which the memory hies, 


were Yankees ; and, to my amusement and surprise, an old and hard featured 
Bostonian was narrating every particular of the race between the schooner and 


| the Clorinde. 


was tarnation scared,” observed Jonathan, ‘I'm blesséd, but I thought 
more than once that, in five minutes, I would have had the Britisher's broad- 
side slick into the schooner’s ribs. I'll never be sv near cotched again, I 
iguess."” 
| ** How did you feel when we pitched a round shot through your mainsail 1” 
| The Yankee looked at me. 
| Why, tarnation queer, 1 guess; but who the devil, friend, are you ?” 

* The man who laid the gun that let daylight through your canvass.” 


With prayers, and sighs, and sorrow o’er the past, 


When eager hope had fancied changeless skies, {| 


And dreams whose hues would ever sunlight cast ' 
How brief the day that closes on the heart, 


“* And what was the frigate as hunted me so hard!” 
The Clorinde ; Captain 
| * Well, aint that singular, too! 


When I thought to dodge ye the second 


| night, and let you run a unker’s chase after me, while I hove-to, and let you 


Fall of its wild emotions; and the cléud, | pass—when the sun came out o' the fog, and diskivered ye beside me—says I 


Thus rests upon ambition, and on art,— 
Grasping earth’s glories in a midnight shroud ! 
Hold commune with the Night ! and pause, O man, 
Before creation’s shrine, ere yet the veil, 
Was drawn from mystic silence! Humbly scan 
Those awful heights and depths, where souls may pale ! 
Hold commune with thy Spirit! Let nts wings 
Brood calmly o'er the busom of the deep ; 
And casting from thee life’s gay glittering things, 
Look up in prayer—confiding as its sleep ' 
New York, Feb. 29, 1844. Wa. Jas. Corean. 


THE CAPTAIN’S YARN. 
BY W. H. MAXWELL. 
While cruising off the Western Isles, in the supposed track of an American 


frigate, one morning, at daylight, a very suspicious-looking gentleman was dis- 


covered to leeward, and sail was made in chase. The discovery appeared mu- 
tual, for, fast as canvass was crowded on the Clorinde, (we'll call her so,) the 
stranger was equally industrious. Off weut the schooner, and away went the 


jto my chief officer, Jeremiah Pike, says I, that there frigate’s a reg’lar witch, 
land her skipper either Captain , or the devil. 1 guess I was shrewish 
‘there—warn’t From Maxwell's ** Wanderiugs in the Iighlands.” 


THE LATE PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 
Parr. Il. 


It will be readily believed that I needed no arousing on the morrow. Des- 
pite of my weary journey, and the late hour of retiring to rest, 1 was up and 
| sur pied tong before my friend had lef his chamber. 

| The morning was beautiful, end from my window it was pleasant to watch 
ithe departure of the hounds and sportsmen from the court-yard to the greer. 
jjtorest. For my pari, howeve., I felt no envy, but rather stood wo.dering that 
\veople endowed wih the sen:e of hearing could eudure with patieuce the eter- 
‘nal twang of the cor de chasse, of all suunds, | verily believe, the most jatiguing 
abominable. 

I went down to await C. upon the green pelouse which lay so inviting!y be- 
\fore my window, aud | paused to look up with interest et the broad frou tage 
lof the chateau, which lay in the light of he morning san, whose beams, reflect- 
jed on the shining domes of the huge Moorish towers, Made the whole building 
to mind sume rich ani sumptuous palece of the Levant. Inderd chese 


frigate at her heels ; and throughout the day the chase continued with alternat- 
ing success. If the breeze freshened, the Clorinde outcarried the) schooner. 
and came up; when it lightened, the enemy crawled away, and i€f€ased her 


distance ; and night found both parties in s/a‘u quo, as whepithey had com-| 


menced the race. Of course, the Yankee would avail hi of darkness to 
bid his dangerous companion ar unceremonious farewell; while, pleased with 
her company, the Clorinde was desirous of improving the acquaintance, and 
particularly anxious to renew friendly relations in the morning. 

The sun set—darkness fell. The skipper first inquired; ** What was to be 
done ?"’ and after secretly communing with himself, he seemed to have found 
an answer to his own question. ‘The frigate’s course was changed, her canvass 
reduced, and the result left for daylight to decide. Morning broke at last, and 
there was the schooner an the Clorinde’s weather-bow, scarcely two leagues to 
windward ! 

In a moment, the frigate was again in chase ; every inch of * muslin” wag 
mee to woo the breeze, and, from truck to deck, the Clorinde appeared a 
c of canvass. All day the pursuit continued ; the same anxiety, the same 
fortune as before. The chase was even more tantalizing than that of yester- 
day ; for once, when the breeze was fresh and steady for 


lvery towers were erect:d by M. de Lucay, one of thefformer proprietors, who 
\\aad brought from Constantinople the taste for oriental @rchitecture, and made 
| the chateau de Valencay unique in its construction among all the c sties of 
||France. It was the delight of the prince to say that * many were the reig- 
wee of the country who could put for h the old feuda! boast of pignon sur rue, 
land doujon sur roche, but that-it was reserved for him to dis) lay the broad flank - 
ing towers of the Turkish scrai or Moorishegeneralife. 

| it was not long before I was soured fo my gaze of admiration by my 
ifriend, who came bounding over thé’grass t6 meet me. He sinihd as he be- 
held the reverential look i fixed upon the window which he hed poited out 
as belonging to the chamber of the priuce, where the drawn curtains and 
iclosed jalousies announced the profound repose in which its inmate was still 
louried. 

“ You are like the rest of the world,” said he taking ny arm. “I know 
thet at ibis moment.you are nursing all kind of fancies, the one more absurd 
and ‘banal’ shan theotner, concerning the old dip omate’s sleeping visions, 
which already | have seen compared in one of your newspapers to = * slum- 


an hour, the fri|bers of the rattlesnake, or the solitary dreamings of the hyena waiting for his 
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prey, and sure thatit cannot escape his cruel jaws.’ Nothing,” continued he,| Various have been the motives attr buted to this retirement at Rochecotte. 
‘con be more unjust than the opinions formed in England, of the extreme|| am aware that many of the public papers have asserted, and other writers of 
cunning of the characterof Piince Talleyrand—of the far sight of his eolf-in-| graver stamp have repeated, that it was during this winter that the plan of at- 
terest—of his habiuvual decep'ion. They a¢ ¢ example to the many on |tack against Charles X., was conceived and matured, between the chefs of the 
record of most extraordinary popular del man was ever perhaps |liberal party and M. de Talleyrand, who, according to general belief, had en- 
more a the a of less goon upon oy gaged himself to lend them the aid of his counsel and high influence. 
course he would pursue until the time @ Or action, than the prince.'| « What gave so ; : 
The conduct he pursued during the events of the revolution of July have fully, af thw 
proved this, and when you and [ have time and privacy, I think 1 could win! |jent members of the opposition who at the moment of the revolution of 1830 
act?” he by the force of circumstanc¢s, found themselves at the head of the new code 
y | mad whit the lof things which they had solong and so ardently desired, and which, after all 
st. Pare aloue, and scarcely likely to he interrupted , and while We |was esiablished without their direct influence, as will be proved by a bare re- 
wander across the park, { can listen with as much attention as though we were! icital of facts. Thus M. de Talleyrand received into his daily intimacy General 
= ed together in the eaten we > aoa of the chateau.” Sebastiani, the Duc de Broglie, M. Villemain, M. Bertin de Vaux, and M. Mole, 
tee erm and moved forward — A ee Mall of whom, however, remained passive spectators of the struggle, until the 
can but give you my Own impressions concerning the opinions of Prince moment when the chance turned in favour of the popular party. There was 
Talleyrand during the eventful struggle of the three days,” said he ; “ but you! |g. man, however, who took an active party in the revolutionary movement, 
may rely upon the truth of my statement of the facts which took place upon who had prepared and ordered its march by his attacks in the journal of which 
that occasion. I was present with him during the whole time, an eye-witness! ine was principal editor, and whom M. de Tallesrand encouraged und distin- 
to the various emo’ tons by wh ch he was governed, and could judge, as my Own /guished by most particular favour. It was, indeed, at Ruchecotte during the 
“eg of observation went, of the divers motives by which he was actuat-|inontn of May, which Thiers spent there with M. de Tallevrand, that he con 
ge tess a “ie? ||ceived the plan of those terrific articles in the National, which every mornin 
__As such I give my friend's opinions to the reader, begging him to remera-||i,ke the battering ram of ancient warfare, laid in ruins the wretched ialenie 
ber that they are those of one who knew,Prince Talleyrand well, had /sehind which the testeting 
adinitted to bis timacy for many years before his death, and that they may be ,, Thi in fact. did rad Ch 
of value, as bearing the interpretation of many things hitherto problemati || ulers, in fact, did conspire against the government of Charles X. ; but it 
, [Iwas conspiracy not with thisleaderor witk that ; not with such and such a 


cal. } 


‘« Many people,” continued my friend, “ have been led by the poetical writ-| Patty ; but with the immense majority of the nation, to whom he spoke the lan- 
ers of the day into error, conceraing ‘he real causes of the revolution of July ,||guage heard, they all the lan- 
they are eager to represent the courage and patriousm displaye4 by the liberal | “Thiers valle 
party on that occasion of sudden and spontaneous explosion of popular fury. lof the Nation 
as the effect of a deeply laid plot, conceived for many months before ; be 
they seek to impress the public with a false idea of the diplomacy of the chefs | hs Thie wap. ike part mach Senesth Rus. Cn must also be remembered 
de parti io she of the por done. idea which has | bios tho of 
as generalis, that the statesman who had played so conspicuous a part in all, 
ovr revolutions, from that of 1789 to that of 1830, and had lent with such good py 

ace ueceani . interest, anc Na which 
grace government the of bie, oplendid tolents whose i's retraced in grand and noble characters hed ostablished for its a cer- 
word indeed seemed to decide upon their very existence—was no stranger toll ain cemibaiias tn iain ea bark ty. M. de Talleyrand 

X., ond the| sithetending the high he of the talents of Thiers as 

anishment of his dynasty from the soilof france Vithout pretecding here, 
either to condemn or justify the conduct pursued by Prince Talleyrend under [of business, 
political passion, will alone be able to judge with equity, let us examine coolly, anc e 
the part he took inthe revolution of July. Facts may serve better than ight 
nions, to enable the observer to judge with more correctness the character of tm 
this man, so little known in reality, even at the present time. | 

“The the denied that at the period to which I now refer (1830) the | B P dig : 

P Thiers was, in the eyes of M. de Talleyrand, notking more than a youn 
Charles X Like every other man of sense and foresight throughout the oer of we 
dom, he beheld with dread the dissolution of the Martignac ministry, and the) istoms B 
substitution of the Polignac administration ; but such political inconsistencies good taste ut he 
could not astonish, coming from aman of the stamp of Charles X. whose whole t of oO, att upon 
life had been a tissue,of inconsistencies, from the famous protestations of the || ‘il 
Count d’Artois, upon the oceasion of the States-General in 1789 to the fatal |' oT nage — f ith th d 

: e men of July, whether to curry favour with the new dynasty, or to as- 


pointment of the ministry which was to send him forth a second time to emigra- | : had 
1, from whence he had retarned once before, according to Prince Talleyrand’s sume the part of profound politicians, have pretended that they had prepar ed 


fe expression long previous to the catastrophe, “ having learnt little and for-\\the fall of Charles X., and they boast that their machinations had aroused the 
goteh nothing.’ M. de 'Talleyrand nevertheless did ample justice to the many! tempest which, in three short days, swallowed up a whole generation of kings. 
yualities which distinguished the king in private life, and the more he||These men have either sought to deceive public opinion, or else have been 
helmed him with contempt as a chef de parti, the more he was pleased to themselves grossly deceived. Nothing was ever more unlike a conspiracy tian 
wledge in hima feeling and generous nature, anda faithful and gratefu! |'be Revolution of 1830; or if conspiracy did exist, t was public, general, and 
In point of real and sterling worth he placed him far above his brother) |{5apimous ; one in which the whole country bore a part, saving only that small 


nd 
Buis XVII!., whom he accused of having ‘‘ no friends—only favourites ,” and} | 0r' ion of the community bound by ties of honour and gratitude to the elder 
'|branch of the House of Bourbon. In fact, there was not a single human being 


“who in his whole life never had the heart to grant a pardon to a single criminal. 
endowed with sense, from one end of France to the other, who even long be- 


The one was a better king, the other a far better man. | wit 
‘‘ Charles X. however returned tenfold in hatred and suspicion ail the pity {fore the issuing of the fatal “ Ordonnances” of July, could not have foretold 
and contempt which the wily diplomate sought to cast upon his government ; jwhither the multiferious blunders of Charles X.’s government were hurling the 
and moreover the devout monarch never could forget the Bishop of Autun had ‘monarchy ; but not a soul had the slightest presentiment that the day of reck- 
renounced the charch, and had married, in spite of the excommunication and joning was so nigh; and as proof of this, it may be remembered that those men 
eternal damnation voted by Rome as the punishment of such a step :—for al-|/°! talent most opposed to the Restoration, such as MM. Pasquier, Mole, Roy- 
though Pope Pius VII. had absolved the bishop from his vows of priesthood, Collsrd, Sebastiani, De Barante, Guizot, De Broglie, and ves yh others, 
it was never without a thrill of horror that the king beheld on court days his|| *¢ struck as hy a thunderbolt at the first news of those accursed “ Ordon- 
grand chamberlain, who never failed on occasions of ceremony and etiquette! /O4PCes. 
to present himself before his master, in spite of the cold reception he met with|| “Among these men stood first and toremost M. de Talleyrand, who could 
in the court circles, where his tottering gait and sarcastic speech had earned for |Scarcely credit the Moniteur Officiel which contained them. To assert then 
him the soubriquet of ‘ Le Diab'e Bowteux.’ The king, blinded by prejudice, M. de Taileyrand conspired against the by his liatsons 
even forgot in this instance the papal authority ; for the marriage of the prince! | With the opposition, and above all, with the Duke of Orleans, he brought on 
had been sanctioned by the Pope, and was therefore legal in the eyes of the the fall of the elder branch, and the rise of the younger (which it may be al- 
most pious Catholics. | lowed he had long foretold)—proves a total ignorance of the circumstances in 
“ Nevertheless, at the epoch of the Martignac administration, it seemed as|| which M. de Talieyrand was placed, and adds one more to the numerous ca- 
if a kind of rapprochement had taken place, if not between M. de Talleyrand |!umnies which it has been the pleasure of so many writers to heap upon the 
and the king, at the least between the former and the ministry. The men who! head of this celebrated statesman. 
composed this ministry all of them possessed a degree of moderation in their! ‘* But if the prince did not absolutely rush to meet the events of July, yet 
political opinions, which M, de Talleyrand could not but admire, and wishing) it cannot be denied that, with his accustomed tact, he knew how to profit by 
to prove that untilthen he hal heen opposed, not to the king's et faits accomplis, and that being once certain of the flight of Charles X., 
|he pointed out, with the rare sagacity with which he was gifted, and which 


bur to the principles of the ministry who had conducted it, he sought by every| ' 
means to show publicly his sympathy for the new ministers. He was seen once |«ge had rather increased than diminished, to his old inend the Duke of Or- 


more to frequent the ministerial salons, and received the ministers at his own /leans, the line of conduct to be pursued in order to avoid, amid the stormy 
hotel with that haute politesse and courtly urbanity for which he was so distin-||tides by which he was beset, seeking to steer his course against the will of the 
guished, expressing upon every occasion the satisfaction which he felt, at seeing |people. 
the helm of public affairs at last in the grasp of men whose experience render-|| ‘thas been to this day a matter of speculation whether the Duke of Or- 
ed them able to comprehend the exigencies of the country, and possessed of re ||leans had anticipated being called to the throne, or whether it was the force of 
sources enough to provide the most efficient means of meeting them. But this| |circumstances which had brought him there. These are the facts :—although 
satisfaction was but of short duration. In the month of August following, ;!\he Duke of Orleans had for a long time looked upon the event of a change in 
Charles X , yielding to the instignations of his secret counsellors, who worked ‘the dynasty as possible, and was most certainly prepared to place the crown 
upon his ur enlightened conscience—taking, himself, undue alarm at the first |upon his own head in case of such an event, yet even so late as the 30th of 
check endured by the ministere Martignae at the Chamber of Deputies—re-||July, he hesitated to grasp it, and resisted the arguments and persuasions of 
placed the members of his cabinet by the Polignac administration. Through- /Thiers. Jt is a known fact that the duke was concealed in the environs of Neuil- 
dom there arose a cry of indignation at this step. ‘ly, in fear of a popular outbreak, when a secret message from M. de Talley- 


out the kin 
““ M. de Palleyrand, grieved to see the false line of conduct intowhich the rand, which he received on the evening of that day, caused him to decide at 
king was falling, bat incapacitated from affording help, and moreover assailed! |lengyb upon re-entering Paris, and proclaiming himself Lieutenant-General of 
each day by some new vexation, took advantage of a short illness to withdraw |the Kingdom—the Head of the new Power. The new king soon forgot, how- 
for a while from court, in order to restore his heal:h at the chateau of his ed | iat this f of attachment on the part of his old friend; and M. de Tal- 
the Duchess de Dino, at Rochecotte, in Touraine, where he resolved to pass||leyrand, who knew that kings, even when chosen by the will of the people, are, 
for the most part, compelled to be illustrious tngrats, never, during the years 


the ensuing winter. 
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which followed these events, alluded to the circumstance which brought about | little billet written with his own hand. The bearer was a person of high cour- 
the avénement of Louis Philippe.” 


_ age and great integrity, and was charged, should he fall into danger or be ar- 
Nevertheless, as it is entirely to this secret influence of Prince Talleyrand. rested at the barrier, to destroy the billet. He could not in honour read its con- 
which swayed the decis.on of the Duke of Orleans, that France is indebted tents, but saw that there were but few words traced upon the paper. They 
for the new dynasty, it may be interesting to the reader to give, from the au | were addressed to the king's gister, Madame Adelaide. ‘This messenger was 
thority of one who was with the prince during the memorable days, and) commissioned himself to pl let into the hands of the princess, and to 
whose truth may be relied on, some account of what took place on that oc-) tell her that the Prince de Talle conjured her to warn the luke of Orleans 
casion. | ‘that not a moment was to be lost—that the duke might reckon upon his aid, 
“ M. de Talleyrand,” continued C , ‘ was at the time in his hotel in the Ruel and that he must appear immediately—that he must come at once to Paris, to 
St. Florentin, aud on the first day, before any one could foretell the issue of place himself at the head of the movement, or all would be lost without recall. 
the terrible drama which had just begun, far from displaying any degree of sym-||Above all, he was only to take the title of lieutenant-general of the kingdom, 
pathy for the resistance which was beginning to be organized in every quarter, which Charles had conferred upon him before leaving St. Cloud :—he implored 
of Paris, he looked on with a feeling of terror at the unchaining of the popu-||him not to manifest any other intention. In this advice the old diplomatist was 
lace, for he had often said, that “ neither experience nor prophecy could ever reserving for himself a back door to creep out of, in case Charles should mareh 
calculate the chances of a dawning revolution. Would the people, when once on Paris. 
let loose in the revolutionary areva, renew the blooiy scenes of '93, or would, “ Madame Adelaide received the message with ill dissimulated joy. With 
they pause before the memory of that dread, terrific epoch’ Could any one) woman's astuce however, she declined giving an answer in writing, us there 
at that hour have dared to hope that Paris would have given to the world the) were no writing unplements in the room, and she dared not ask them of the ser- 
sole example in history of a roused and angry multitude, staying tts tide of fury vants ; being aware that the whole house was filled with spies, she knew not 
even in the midst of intoxicating triumph. | whom to trust at such a moment. She even took the precaution of returning 
*M. de Talleyraud did not foresee this possibility. Tue souvenirs of youth \the paper received from the prince, fearing cither to retain or destroy it, lest its 
came back upon h’s age, and showed him the people conquering, using and traces might be discovered. 
abusing the right that that conquest gives: pillaging the hotels of the esse, “The messenger then took back this verbal message, * That her brother 
and in bloody triumph, sparing no superiority either of station, rank, or fortune ; would be most grateful for the assistance which Prince ‘Valleyrand thus 
and it might be also, if the truth were known, trembling himself to be the first) offered—that he was for the moment absent from Neuilly—but that she would 
victim of popular rage ; for he knew the people loved him not, he had been| immediately have the prince’s message conveyed tw him, and would herself vse 
the instrument of the restoration of the Bourbons. ‘her most earnest endeavour to persuade him to hie at once to Paris.’ 

_ “Such were the thoughts which occupied the mind of M. de Talleyrand du-| “The Duke of Orleans was before night established in the Palais Royal, and 
ring the first of these days, and with those who can bear witness to the unea-/ in a few hours after his arrival, the walls of the capital were covered with pla- 
siness which he betrayed during those hours of doubt and terror, he is perfect- cards and proclamations, signed Lovis Puitierr, Linurexayt-Generat or 
ly exonerated from the suspicion of having prepared the change which was|/rne kincpom ! 
taking place before his eyes. | But still there remained an immense distance to overleap, ere et the crown 

By Un the second day, the 28th, when the people were combating agaist the) could be grasped by the lieutenant-general. On the one hand the republican 
king's troops for the possession of the Hotel de Ville, while the air was filled) party were howling with rage, to find the republic vanishing still further from 
wit the old and dreaded sounds, the cannon’s roar, the tocsin's boom, his con-, their embrace—that dear-beloved republic for whose sake they had rushed so 
fidence in the success of the king’s power of defence forsook him at once, and) blindly on the chances of a revolution. On the other side the great mass of 
he then pronounced the memorable sentence which has since become familier, the citizens remained calm aud indifferent to the rise of another Bourbon. As 
to the readers of French literature ; ‘Te cannon wh ch is fired against the’ to the party calling itself Carlist at the present day, it must have been very 


peop e cannot but shake the sovereign’s throne.’ | small indeed, for in the hour of danger it was invisible! The Orleans party, 
‘tygantime, comprised all the leading members of the opposition in both chaim- 
bers. At the head of this party was M. de Talleyrand, who, without exactly 
\declariag himself in favour of the new dynasty, already directed ail its move- 
‘ments, by the advice which he found means to transuut throug! a person in his 
‘confidence ; for the barricades by which the streets were still rendered impassi- 
ble prevented him from going in person to the Palais Royal. 

| “ Nevertheless M. de Talleyrand beheld with uneasiness the republicans be- 
4 to profit by the kind interregnum which followed the flight of Charles 
X. This party, with the perseverance which still characterises it, were every 
hour gaining ground. Already the populace, which durmg the three days had 
‘shown itself so magnanimous, so disinterested and generous, was beginning al- 
‘most to murmur at its victory, and to lend a greedy ear to the furious declama- 
‘tions of the jacobins of 1830. A little longer hesitation, and the re-establish- 
‘ment of royalty would have become a thing impossible without another direful 
struggle, in which it is not quite clear that the Orleans party would have been 
‘victorious. Already were the piazzas and the gardens of the Palais Royal 
echoing with inflammatory appeals to the sovereign people, to stand forth while 
yet it was time, and take into its own hands the government of what was vir- 
tually and morally its own interests. The approaches to the Chamber of De- 


“Atthe moment when the tocsin announced the triumph of the people at! 
the Hotel de Ville, he looked at the clock upon the mantelpiece. It was then) 
just upon the stroke of five. *A few minutes more,’ exclaimed he, ‘ and) 
Charles X. is no longer King of Frauce.’ 

**One good instance of his presence of mind occurred at this very moment, 
for he turned to his valet-de-chambre, and bade him immediately collect toge- 
ther the men-servants of the hotel, and take down the words ‘ Hore. ‘Tatury- 
RAND,’ which flaunted in large golden characters over the gateway, the ‘eudal, 
pride of other times. 

“[ still maintain the perfect conviction that, even up to the very hour of 
which I speak, he was undecided as to the course he would adopt; he was 
evidently waiting for the issue of the struggle. Public rumour bas leut hun a) 
bon mot, which 1s certainly in his style, although I was with him the whole day, 
and did not hear hun pronounce it. 

“*Hark ! the tocsin ceases—we triumph 

We! who, mon prince 

**Chut, not a word! I will tell you that to-morrow.’ 

“If his secret wishes were really in favour of a new order of things, with! 
his habi:ual prudence, he made it a duty to conceal them; and he spent the 
whole of the second day fixed at the widows of the drawing room of the ho-) 
tel, which looks irto tae Place Louis Quinze, sending every now and then his| 
emissaries into the divers quarters of Paris, to —— accounts of the pro-| 
gress of the revolution. MM. de Broglie, Bertin de Vaux, and Sebastiani were 
with him, and all, excepting the prince, were of opinion that the king would) 
attempt, before the morning, to re-enter Paris at the head of his troops. He’ 
knew the character of the man too well either to hope or fear this decision. 

“On the 29th, however, when M. de Talleyrand began to be convinced that, 
the cause of the revolution triumphed, that the liberal deputies, Casimir Pe 
rier, Laffitte, Lafayette, all, not only pronounced themselves in its favour, but, 
sought to direct the insurrection, and to place themselves at its head, he telt at 
once the immense advantage that such a demonstration would give to the 
Chamber of Deputies over the Chamber of Peers; and his ouly thought du-| 
ring the whole day was to collect together at his own house, the few men of 
intelligence ainong the peers of the 0, position, in order to balance, in the pub- 
lic opinion, by some patriotic declaration, the influence already gained by the 
deputies, from the position in which they had placed themselves—that of * De-' 
fenders of the Charter.” 

* But all the efforts of the prince were unavailing. The great number of 
his friends. such as Pasquier aud Mole, hesitating to declare their opinions thus) 
openly, in dread of the return of Charles X_, declined taking a part in the pro- 
testation uf the deputies. M.de Talleyrand was pained to the quick by this 
want of decision, and foretold, with an accuracy which has since become ma- 
nifest, all the bad consequences which would fall upon the Chamber of Peers 
from having reu.ained passive during this eventful crisis. 

“ By early dawn on the 30th, the people were, however, masters of Paris— 
of the military posts—of all the barricades of the Tuileries—of the Louvre, 
and the hotels of the ministers. ‘The royalist troops had withdrawn, and were 
encamped round St. Cloud, where still lingered in faint hope, in inert expecta- 
tion, Charles X. and his court. 

“ Suddenly a report arises, and spreads like wildfire through Paris ! 
old king, alarmed at the consequences of a civil war, has decided on imme- 
diate flight! M. de Talleyrand at first would give no credence to the ru 
mours. He could not believe it possible that the king, being still surrounded 
by 12,000 devoted troops, would so soon abandon the chances of the game, 
and before he declared himself he sent to St. Cloud to ascertain the truth of the 
statement. 

“ The return of the messenger staggered us all. He brought word that) 
Charles had fled from St. Cloud, and was gaining with all expedition Ram-| 
bouillet. At that moment M._ de Talleyrand’s doubts were at an end ; he decided) 
at once on the course he would pursue ; and in this circumstance, as in so Many 
others wherein he has beeen accused of changing his politics to suit the hour, 
he might have answered as he had once done before. * It is not I who desert 
the king—it is the king who deserts us.” . 

“« Now came the time when the high intelligence and marvellous sagacity of 
the prince were brought into action, and I hesitate not to repeat, saved the 
country. M.de Talleyrand despatched with all possible speed to Neuilly, a 


The) 


cries for the establishment of the Republic, and vociferating horrible menaceg 


‘against those deputies who would dare to set up another throne ; above all, tay 


seat upon it another Bourbon. A crisis was imminent. The government 
which was sitting at the Palais Royal had the utmost difficulty in restraining 
the people, by dint of intoxicating its self-love and vanity with the praises be- 
‘stowed with liberal hand each morning in the journals. ‘The people were be- 
ginning to dscover meanwhile, that the victory which they gained, and for which 
they were so lauded, gave them neither bread for their starving families, nor 
‘work whereby to earn it; and they who, after having broken the sceptre of roy- 
alty, thought to be freed from all control, could not support without shuddering, 
‘the restraint which a government, unsanctioned by the popular voice, sought 
‘to impose upon them. 
__ “ Dreadful rumours of revolt and massacre were circulated on all sides, and 
‘the family of the Duke of Orleans were not without alarms for the very life of 
‘its chief. The moment then was come at last—the moment to decide. Charles 
.X. was taking without resistance the road to a new exile. From that quarter 
then all danger ceased. 
_ “The deputies, now gathered together in sufficient number to deliberate, had 
come to offer the crown to the lieutenant-general of the kingdom. M. de Tal- 
leyrand was consulted at this crisis, and he it was who caused the faint resis- 
tance of Louis Philippe to cease, and caused him to place upon his brow the 
crown offered by the people, and he it was whose opinion decided the king to 
go at once to the Hotel de Ville, there to receive publicly the sceptre of France, 
and swear allegiance to the charter. This truth may be relied on ; and, more- 
over, M. de Talleyrand, in order to give to the new power the sanction of his 
old experience, appeared at the public reception of the Palais Royal for the 
‘first time since the revolution. 
‘“ Such was the part played by M. de Talleyrand in the revolution of 1830. 
Immense it was if judged by results,but neither studied beforeland nor rehears- 
‘ed, as it has been so often unjustly asserted since that day. ‘This part indeed 
was so entirely impromptu, that many persons of the intimate circle of the 
prince kuow, that more than once M. de Talleyrand has let fa!l regret that 
\Charles, in his blind folly, should have destroyed in three days the whole fabric 
of the restoration, which had been looked upon by all Europe as the masterpiece 
of Talleyrand’s diplomatic works. The weakness of seigneurial pride too, the 
‘only one which I thmk he ever possessed, will sometimes cause bim to sigh 
over the wreck of that principle of legitimacy which he had been at so much 
pains to re-establish in favour of the Bourbons, a principle which he still consi- 
iders necessary to the repose of the country, perhaps compromised for many 
igenerations by the events of the three glorious days. The lessons which such 
‘regrets imply, convey to the thinking mind its own moral!” 

While my friend had been thus discoursing of kings and revolutions, we 
had, after crossing a part of the park, turned into the one where 
lay the stables. T Enow. that the prince cared but little for his stud ; I was sur- 


iputies, where was being concocted the famous declaration of the 7th of August, 
‘were crowded with fierce and ans men, calling with blood-thirstyy 


| 

4 
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prised therefore when C. pulled the cord of the huge bell which hung at the ene! 
trance, 

At the sound the groom, who was standing in the court, evidently knowing)| 
for what purpose he was summoned, flung back the wide doors of an outhouse 
near to the gate. 

* It is meet,” said C., laughing, ** that as our di 
change, of fallen kings and falling governments," 
type of these : although fallen and faded as it is, 
lion of Valengay.” 

Saying this, he stepped into the building, and I followed, and ot: not as’ 
I had imagined, some fine high-mettled racer, the gift of this or that sovereign, || 
presented im gratitude for the services of the diplomate, but «sight far more in-' 
—_ ~a sight which carried me back to the days of Philippe V. and Cardinal! 
Olivarez. 

It was the carriage which had conveyed the Spanish princes across the fron- 
tier to Valengay, in 1808, and which they had left behind them under peculiar, 
circumstances. The vehicle is of most antique and extraordinary construction. 
It must, indeed, be coeval with the Spanish monarchy ; a huge, uncouth piece: 
of Spanish workmanship, like nothing on earth but oar Lord Mayor's state!! 
barge, or the car of Juggernaut. The panels are emblazoned in gold and sil- | 
ver, with the arms of all the royalties of Spain, and all the quarterings thereof, 
besides. When new, and on a sunny day, these panels must have blinded the}! 
beholder. ‘The roof is adorned in the quaint old style, with massive coruices | 
and rich carvings. ‘lhe hangings within and without were of crimson silk da-,' 
mask, and even the very wheels, although rude and ponderous, were enriously | 
wrought and richly gilt. 

The cireumstances of the huge machine having remained at Valengay, are} 
curious and amusing. When the morning arrived which was to send Ferdinand) 
and his brother forth from their place of exile, to resame the crown and royalty 
in their own land, the huge carriage which had brought them to Valengay wa- 


rse is all of chance and 
ld now behold the very! 
ay be regarded as the great! 


drawn from its remise, and laden with the moveabies which had been collected | 


during their long captivity. ‘There are a few persons living now at the chateaa, | 
who well remember the morning of the departure, and they will tell you all the! 
ludicrous circumstances connected therewith, some of which would form a val-} 
uable addition to collectors of ** whims and oddities.’ 

The day was fine: not a cloud obscured the horizon ; all nature was gay aud 
smiling. The old coach, aroused from its long repose, and furbished up with| 
new hangings and velvet cushions, had been dragged round to the perron to) 
be loaded. ‘This task being accomplished, the princes and their suite had 
squeezed themselves into the interior; the little pages stood upon the steps,| 
and hung by the door, after a fashion which may still be seen in ancient prints i] 
and as for the valets and footmen, they clustered on behind, pell-mell, swing- || 
ing on to each other as best they could. Some say this ponderous machine} 
contained at that moment not less than seventeen persons In Spain it had 
always been set in motion by eight stout mules, but upon this occasion six’ 
brisk and capering post-horses were attached to it, with good stout ropes too, 
for it was evident that it would require a strong pull to get it under weigh. 

‘The beautiful princess, the fair hostess, with her whole court, was standing, 


would gladly have sworn never to return to Spain, not even to rule over it in 
splendour. 

They were a curivus collection assembled at Valengay. First and fore- 
most came the two princes, Don Ferdinand Prince des Austurias, and Don 
Carlos, his younger brother. Of these, more anon. Then came old-Don An- 
tonio, brother to the reigning King of Spain, and uncle of the two boys, 
guardian likewise of their welfare and their morals. The latter was a true 


‘|Spaniard of the vieille roche; such a character as may be found in the old 


Spanish novels ; ignorant and haughty-as the age of Columbus's day, yet 
bonhomme withal, credulous and unsuspicious as a child. 

At the same time with the Spanish princes and their suite, arrived at the 
chiteau the commandant Henri, delegate and spy of the police, commissioned 


ito keep close watch over the youthful heroes, and net :o suffer them to leave 


his sight either night or day. I really think that the presence of this man was 
the only source of uneasiness or annoyance that the royal personages experi- 
enced during their stay. He was a hard and vulgar individual, whose life had 
been passed amid scenes of strife and treason, and he fulfilled the duties al- 
lotted to him with a pertinacity and minuteness which embittered the lives of 
those entrusted to his charge. Of course, from his position about the persons 
of the princes, he became at once the object of their hatred and contempt, and 
if in wantonness of power he often inflicted useless vexation, they in the wan- 
tonness of youth, managed to revenge themselves with great ingenuity. Some 
of the scenes to which this state of things gave rise were most amusing. One 
of the greatest delights enjoyed by i ou Ferdinand was at the hour of prayer, 
night and morning, to compel the attendance of the commander, to whom, from 
his republican and anti-religious principles, the idea of bending to a Supreme 
Being was odious, and who would grow] forth his republican oaths in cadence 


jwith the chant of the officiating priest. He had been wounded too in his 


youth, and in his age was stiff-jointed besides, so that to kneel was absolute 
agony. 

yo Ferdinand would provide amusement for the whole company, by assist- 
ing him with mock condescension to drop upon his knees, and would convulse 
them with laughter at the sly shoves and friendly pinches which this operation 
would give him the opportunity of bestowing. In vain the commander would 
seek to excuse himself from attending at this precise hour. No excuse could 
be taken ; his royal charges would rather wait any length of time than dispense 
with his company. ‘Ihe annoyance grew so great for the poor commander, 
that his whole days were embittered by the torture of that one single hour, 
and the puor tormented princes were amply revenged by this gentle and gentle- 
rganlike chastisement. 

Don Antonio, the dear good old soul, was at first much admired and vene- 
rated by every one around him, for the assiduity with which he visited the li- 
brary of the chateau. Many and long indeed were the hours he spent there, 
much to the edification of those who, beholding the utter ignorance in which 
the princes had been brought up, began to hope that so much study and medi- 


‘|tation on the part of the tutor would in good time turn to profit and improve- 


ment for his pupils. But alas! soon were the fond believers undeceived. The 


on the perron, in picturesque and wailing grief. ‘There were clouds on many igo old man suddenly ceased his visits to the library, and on being questioned 


a youthful brow, and the tears fell like rain from many a bright eye, for the 

princes had been beloved during their long and weary captivity, and in returr’ 

they had felt a depth of gratitude towards the soft beguilers of their weary; 

hours. Some there are who say that time hung not so heavy on their hands! 

as it might have done had they remained amid the dull and heavy splendours) 

of the Escurial. It is certain that upon this occasion, when they should have; 

been joyous, they displayed faces of such weeping melancholy at either window! 

‘of the vehicle, that you would have thought them going forth into exile still’ 
Bore dreary, instead of being about to resume their glorious birthright. ‘They, 
sobbed forth faint farewells, which were echoed back by the weeping beauties 

om the perron. until the uncle, old Don Antonio, in this case more impatient 

than. his youthful nephews, urged the postilions to their greatest speed, with! 
| 


4 promise of princely reward. 


a Aflength the cry of * En route!” burst from the guide, whips were cracke llyouth of this country.” 


energy tremendous, and handkerchiefs waved in graceful agitation. A 


““Touder sob burst from the ladies on the perron—a cry of absolute despair! 


echoed from the carriage—the horses pulled—the postilions shouted—they even! 
let fly sundry choice oaths which are ever ready at hand—the old coach groaned} 
and creaked—that was all—the spurs were dug into the flinching sides of the 
poor animals—the old coach swayed to and fro, and swung witha rumbling) 
sound—but it moved not! In vain did both man and beast toil and pull at! 
the cords—they all broke one after another, and not an inch of ground was; 
gained ! 
” T have heard it said that no scene of the broadest farce could exceed in ludi- 
crous effect that which took place, when it was discovered that it would be im- 
possible, by any human means, to drag the machine even so far as the couri- 
yard. The royal party were compelled to alight forthwith. Ali the baggage 
had to be whee and they left Valengay in a much more humble convey- 
ance,—a good, modern travelling carriage belonging to the prince. I have 
often wondered if Don Carlos, when fighting in his Biscayan mountains, ever 
remembered that moment, and if so, whether with a smile or with a sigh. 

I looked at the carriage with great interest, for there it still remains, just as 
as it was rolled back to its old station under the remise. Through all the) 
changes of the country from whence it had rumbled over the frontier, laden 
with its royal freight, lias it stood silently falling to decay—the gay emblazoned 
pannels blistering and fading in the damp, and the splendid hangings all 
moth-eaten and falling to tatters—a curious memento, and which even in our 
own day may find its way to some museum. It certainly would not disgrace 
any collection of ‘ piéces curieuses,” however rare and valuable. 

C. told me, that not being at Valengay at the period of the arrivai of the 
Spanish princes, he could not bear witness to the effect which the sudden 
seizure of their persons, the breach of faith of Napoleon, and the strict cap- 
tivity in which they were held, had produced in the country He had, how- 
ever, seen much of them during the time of their stay, and gave me some 
curious anecdotes concerning them. Ferdinand, and his brother Don Carlos, 
were both young, almost mere lads, at the time, and at first, as may well be: 
supposed, they were overcome by grief and rage, at being thus torn from their! 
country by fraud and violence , but after some little while, they grew recon- 
ciled to their fate, and even with true youthful volatility, preferred it to the 
awful state and grandeur of the Spanish court, which, in these days still main- 
tains the same absurd etiquette which had for ages rendered it the terror of 
foreign ambassadors, and gained for it the nickname of the “grave of the 


it is an error to suppose that the smiles and fascinations of the Princess de} 


by the Princess de Benevent, as to this sudden alteration in his mode of pass- 
ing his time, he replied, with composure, 7 

** Thank God, my work is over, and I can smoke my cigaretto in the shade 
beneath the piazza, without the feur taat the morals of my pupils may be cor- 
rupted by those naughty books.”’ 

* Nay,” replied the princess, “if your excellency had but pointed out which 
were those you thought objectionable, | would have had them removed ; my 
servants should have done it long ago, and saved you all this trouble.” 

* Oh, do not mention trouble,” replied the Don, with calm politeness ; “ be- 
sides, removing the books would have spoilt your library. It was only the 
vile Latin authors whom I dreaded ; but, fortunately, neither Don Ferdmand 
nor his brother cau read them, and the engravings were soon removed by my 
care and trouble. I promise you, madame, not one remains, in all those books 
the Prince de Benevent pointed out to me as being those most studied by the 


Judge of the dismay of the princess.on hearing these words. Instant search 
was made among the volumes of which he spoke, some of the most rare and 
valuable editions in the whole collection. It was too true. ‘The pious Don, 
in terror for the morals of his pupils, had taken the pains to tear out the beau- 
tiful engravings, which in many cases formed the chief value of the books. 
Every one the least objectionable was gone. The beautiful Ovid, the magm- 
ificent Strasburg Bible, and many others of equal value, were stripped, and 
‘may be seen to this day, as positive proofs of the ignorance crasse nm which 
the royal family of Spain were reared at that time. 

‘The ignorance of Don Ferdinand would have been remarkable, even in a 
convent of Spanish friars. He cow/d read, indeed, but made it his boast that 
he never did so, having a “valet in his service who understood all the mys- 
teries of scence.’ This was, verbatim, his own expression. He was of quiet 
and taciturn habits, however, and loved to spend his time in cutting out with 
scissors divers little devices, with which he enclosed the bon-bons he loved to 
present to the ladies of the princess’s court. He was fond, too, of searching 
in books ; but it was soon discovered that Don Antonio's alarm was but too 
well founded ; the royal youth loved books for the sake of the * pretty pic- 
tures ’ they contained, and nothing more. 

The younger brother, Don Carlos, was far less gentle in his inanner, and less 
favoured in person. His great passion was the chase, in which the commander 
loved to indulge him, as he himself partook of the sume taste. 

But if,” said my friend, ‘‘ you would like to know more of their deeds and 
deings, I will give you a sketch of all the cireumstances which took place, 
irom their enlevement at Bayonne, to their return to Madrid. Jt was given me 
by a gentleman of their suite. It may amuse you, and you may read it at your 
leisure.” 

Just at the moment my friend uttered this promise the breakfast-bell sound- 
ed a joyous peal across the park, and we hastened to obey its summons. C. 


being engaged during the morning, gave me the paper he had promised, to 


amuse my ennui, and in the hope that its contents may afford to others the 
same delight they occasioned me, I shall give them to the reader. 

Orriwett Wooppe, Ese., or Yorksnire, gentleman, who 
was somewhat of a humourist, was a wituess upon a certain occasion in a cause 
tried at York Assizes. The cross examining counsel seeing in Mr. Woodde's 


appearance an air of quiet simplicity, thought he might try the bantering sys- 


tem uponhim. He therefore, after asking the name of the witness, observed 
that it was a rather uncommon one, and desired him to spell it. ‘ Willingly, 


bs uevent herself had any share in this sudden change of sentiment, for she 
was already past the age to captivate the fancy of her youthful guests ; but 


— 


sir,” said Mr. Woodde, “‘and you may write it down from my spelling ; per- 
haps you may find it useful. I spell my name thus :—O double ¢, i double uy 


Marcu 16,. 


there were some among her fair maids of honour for whom the young princes 
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¢ double 1, double u, double 0, double d, ¢.”” The learned counsel == struck | 


dumb, end made no farther attempt to joke with that witness. 
BON GAULTIER AND HIS FRIENDS. 


“A moy n’est que honneur et gloire d’estre dict et repute Bon GAULTIER et bon com- 
paignon : ence nom, suis bien venu en toutes bonnes compaignies de Pantagruelistes.” 


—RaBE als , Prologue de premier livre. 
Scene.—The Interior of the Martello Tower, Leith—A large circular 


Apartment lighted by a chandelier from the centre— Bookshelves and Presses. 
round the walls—A large fire is blazing, near which are two sofas and a’ 
table, and a camp bed is dimly visible opposite—In *he middle of the floor is 
a square opening, with a lifted trap-door, at which the shafts of a ladder 


Time—Near Midnight. 
Bon (calling down the opening ) M*Pherson ! 
Tuane (from the Well-hole.) Oigh ! Oigh ! her nainsell’s here. 
Bon you leave that small still of yours, you imcorrigible 
savage, and listen tome? [ hear some one battering at the gate. 
THane.—"Twull pe an exceeseman, nae doot; but she s no to get in here. 


are visible. 


Bon Gav.tier.—At the same time, you will do me the favour to pop that’ 


shock-head of yours out of the port-hole, and see who it is. [ heard a clanking 
just now, as if some one were meddling with the fastenings. 

Tuane.—Her nainsell will do that—(A wave breaks in at the port-hole)— 
Feegh ! proots ! she’s clean pushioned wi’ the saut water! feegh ! 

Bon Gavvtier.—A regular cascade ! 


it? 


poat 

Bon Gavuctier.—The deuce! Asheriff’s officer 
. Fa’s tat, I say? 
Voice witHovr.—Hallo ! 
Bon Gavirier.—O, it’s all right! My friend Captain O'Malley, at last. 
der. (Capratn O'Matiey emerges from the well-hole.) My dear O’Malley—de- 
lighted to see you. Welcome to my winter quarters ! 

O’Matiey.—By Jove, Bon, thisps a surprise, indeed ! I could hardly believe 
that you were not hoaxing me, when I got your note. 


‘Traitor’s Gate of yours down below was rather ominous. What kind of gar- 
rison do you keep’ That Highland familiar. of yours—you'll forgive me— 
might be a little comelier without injuring his national peculiarities. 

Bon Gavitier.—Comelier ! It would be painting the lily, to touch him. 
He's a whole garrison in himself. ‘That red head of hisis as 
buss. 
ily in the face. 

O’Ma.iey.—Vastly ! 


Bu! how like you the interior ? 
A little dark and Rembrandtish or so ; but one gets 


| to know—excuse the dampness of wy fin 


| were mad enough to try it. 


Try it again, old Ossian ; your hair 
will be none the worse for a touch of Neptune's Macassar. Well, who is 
lm, - aa . ; | ple as I sit here, I have swum out to Inchkeith and back again to-night since 
Taaxe.—Ta teevil! there's a man down pelow, like an offisher, in * ‘eight of the clock, and feel considerably benumbed.—This compound is fair ; 
| but errs on the side of sugar. 
Tuaxe.—May pe ay, and may pe no; but she's mair like ta sidier roy. . | O'Mattey, (ina whisper.)—I say, Bon, is your friend altogether——eh ! you 


Aloft there ! | 
Up with the portcullis, M*Pherson, and secure the boat to the foot of the lad- hove did you gos i! 


life to-night. 

Thad no idea the 

terior of this old fortress was habitable ; and to say the truth, the sight of that: 

‘been presi before me for the last three months : 
e 


ood as a blunder-| waves, 


I never knew the messenger’s concurrent yet, that could loak him stead-|’ 


| His secret would have been profaved in the custody of the jolly young water- 


O'Matey.—What was that 


Tuane (rushing wildly up the ladder.)—Ta sealgh! ta sealgh! She'll no 


| bide nae Janger in ta water hoos, wi’ ta kelpies an’ ta speaking sealghs! Safe 
here's ta muckie brute !—(Snatches a blunderbuss from the wall.) 


Youne Scorranp, (bounds up the ladder in a close-fitting sealskin dress.)— 


Drop the gun, you Highland heathen, or I°ll brain you on the spot like a Coven- 
! 
|, Tuane.—Oigh! and sure enough it’s Maister Charles, at his auld pliskies. 


n't you know me ! : 


Wha wad hae thought to see ye here at this deed hour o' nicht ; and, Lord safe 
us! like a sealgh ? 
Youne Scortany.—Vanish, thou son of Cuthullim, and return with a tum- 
‘ber. Well, Bon, how are you ! 
O'Mattey, (Aside.)—Bon, who is this extraordinary Triton ? 
Ben Gavitier.—A perfect Proteus. Allow me to introduce you; Captain 
O’Malley--Mr. Charles Edward. 
Youne ! 


| 


‘The very man, above all others, | wished 

May I take the liberty of inquiring 

for Lucy—I mean Mrs. O'Malley, aud the rest of the family! Bon, it waa 

be a kind turn in you toconcoct a tumbler for my especial benefit ; for the night 
is sharp, and J have had rather an unusual stretch. 

Bow Gavitier.—lIt is no great swim from the end of the pier, since you 


| Youne Scotuanp.—Not from the end of the pier, certainly : but Inchkeith 
is a trifle further. a 
Box Gavitier.—Inchkeith ! What on earth do you mean ! 


| Youne Scottanp.—Nothing on earth, but a good deal in the water. Sim- 


comprehend me? 
Bon Gavitier.—O, perfectly! He sticks at nothing ; but his friends are 


quite usec to it. That's rather a singular swimming dress of yours, Charles. 


| Youne Scottanp.—From the Hudson's Bay Company. It's a capital ar- 
ticle, and keeps out every drop of water. ‘Gad, though, it‘nearly cost me my 
It was fired at, by mistake, for a seal. 

| Bon Gaverigr.—What took you to Inchkeith, of all places ' 

Youne Scotianp.—Love. There is a charming creature at the light-house 
'—an enchanting Hero that tends that Pharos of the Forth. Her image has 
so, this evening, when | 
saw the distant spark begin totwinkle on the island, and thought it was kind- 
led by the fair fingers of Jean M‘Closkie, | felt that I could no longer, with 
‘honour, refuse to obey the signal ; and, accordingly I committed myself to the 


O'Matiey.—But why did you not take a boat, Sir? 
Youne Scorisxo.—Did Leander cal! a pair of oars to cross the Hellespont ! 


easily used to that. The well-hole is a stedy for Cruikshank. Dampish,| men who plied at the stairs of Abydos ; and, in like manner, I eschewed the 


eh? 
Bon Gavuttier.—Not a whit. As dry as an oven 
O’Matiey.—And so you got it from the Lords of the Admiralty, 


of our old bivouacks in the Peninsula. | 


Boy Gavitier.—M‘Pherson ! Bring up some of Cockburn and Campbell's 
yellow seal, the spirit-case, and the kettle ! 
cellars are. 

I! trouble you for a light. I had as fine a speci- 
men of coolness to-day as you'll find to the south of Kamschatka.—Are these 
cigars Cotton’s '!—I left Glasgow this morning, and out of a strange perversi- 
ty determined to travel by the sole remanent coach, instead of the railway. 
The consequence was, that we stuck in the snow, near one of your country 
cathedrals,—I think they call it Shotts ; and I had to wade three mortal miles 
with the fifteen-stone widow of a Greenock grocer upon my back. 

Bow Gavirier.—Few men would complain of cold under such a pressure of 


circumstances 


O’Ma.cey.— No more did I, at first ; but the unusual gravity of the’, 


fair proprietrix of the figs in the end fairly threw me off my perpendicular, and 
we both succumbed in the snow-drift. Ifit had not been for two intelligent 
iawbucks,—who, by the way, mulcted me in halfa sovereign a-piece for their 
pains,—there would have beea a vacancy in her Majesty's Enniskillens. 

Bon Gavttier.—Have you seen Whistlebinkie ? 

O’Matiey.—Not I. What the mischief is it '—a person or place ! 


eh? How! 


good ! Quite a snuggery, I swear ; and with a bundle of cigars, a bottle of 
sherry, or aslight sowpcon of cogniac, I should prefer it on the whole to one. 


You have no idea how cool the!! 


Bon Gavitier.—Neither. It is the nom de guerre of the Paisley Parnassus, 
orrather the mash tub in which our occidental rhymsters are pleased to mann- | 
facture their small beer. There is homour, however, about the knaves, which! 
is a great redeeming quality ; and sometimes there is a glimpse of genius ; but 
the dialect is geaerallv disgusting. 

O'Matiey.—I don't know much about Scotch poetry ; but it sounds both 


strong and plaintive. 
Bon Gauitier.—So it always will, when the proper string is touched. 


There are some men, such as Ballantyne, Thom, Park, or Latto, who can still!’ 
write well and purely ; and poor Allan Cunningham was the best and purest of 


them all. But the worse taste is prevalent. 
O*’Matiey.— What is Wilson the vocalist doing ? 


Bon Gavitier.—Declining sadly in his matter. After the glorious Jacobite 
ditties, which hurried one back in soul to the stormy era of Culloden, he was 
pleased to favour the public with a Nicht wi’ Burns.” Some people liked| 
it, | daresay—but to me it recalled the memory of the ganger more f®tcibly, 
than the recollection of the poet. He is now, I hear, about to exhilarate our 
pensive public with * A Haver wi’ Jamie Hogg.” 

O’Matiey.—What! The Ettrick Shepherd 

Bon Gauitier.—Even so. It 1s ten thonsand pities that the law cannot} 
step in to prevent such desecration. But the worst is yet to come. Another 
London vocalist is attempting to tramp Wilson with “A Nicht wi’ Queen 


Mary,” which is actually advertised. 
O’Malley.—It is enough to make Rizzio’s blood curdle in the boards of Holy- 
! 


rood ! 
Bon Gavitier.—If this style of thing progresses, we may yet have “ A 
Jaunder wi’ Sandy Rodget—” 

O’Matiey.—Or “ A Tumbler wi’ Gilfillan—” 

Bon Gavitirer.—Or “ A Gill wi’ the Gaberlunzie Man!” By Heavens, 
O'Malley ! nobody will be safe. {would not surprise me one whit to hear, 
one fine day, the announcement of— 


Voice in the Well-hole.—“ A Jug wi’ Bon Gaultier '” 


accommodation of a boat redoient of herring-brine, and the society of a couple 
\of gentlemen more addicted to the use of whisky and pig-tail, than to a diligent 
lexercise of their razors. I may mention, however, that I looked in upon the 
dredgers, on my way back, and refreshed myself with a few dozens of oysters 
and a smail thimblefui of the Ardent. I desired them to drop a board or two 
here on their return. 

| Box Gavirier.—If the natives arrive, I shall believe you. In the mean- 
jtime, and as a condition of supper, I ordain you to describe your adventure in 
iverse, for the edification of Captain O Malley. 

O’Matiey.—Pray, don’t put your friend to that trouble. 

| Bon Gavitreer.—Trouble ! you don’t know him. Verse flows more natur- 
ally from his mouth than prose. I! believe that he could versify the Aling 


'nack. 
| Youne Scortanp.—I'm sure I’ve no objections. By Jove, though, I made 


\a near shave of it at the pier. Hlalf-a-dozen fellows banged at me with ball ; 
land if I had not dived like a Newfoundland, the whitings would have hada be- 
jnefit. Butto my rhyming gear. Here goes for 

THE LEANDER OF THE FORTH. 


The night was dark, the stars were dim, 


Fach jealously was watching each ; 
And through the weeds that shoreward swim, * 
The waves were breaking on the beach 
I stood beside the bulwark stone, 
And look'd across the heaving water, 
To catch the first dim spark that shone, 
And call’d me to M’Closkie’s daughter. 


lt came—it came! a radiant gleam, 
Like some vast serpent’s eye of fire , 
And from the middle ocean stream 
It glitter'd with inverted spire 
One daring plunge ! the waves, though high, 
Were not so strong as to divide us ; 
And, like the young Leander, I 
Was soon half way from my Abydos ! 


She met me at the mussel cove, 
She did—the tenderest of women : 
*Tis sweet to fee! the arms we love 
Entwined around us—after swimming ! 
The words slie spoke, the kiss she gave. 
Not Hero’s self could ere surpass her ! 
She wiped me from the briny wave, 
And rubbed me over with Macassar. 


A moment, and we climbed the stair, 
And ente red to the Hall of light ; 
Four blazing lamps were flaming there— 
The far-eyed beacons of the night. 
But she—imy soul—my joy—my own ' 
She only thought of her protector ; 
And so we sate entranced, alone, 
Beneath the glare of a reflector’ 4 


I did not watch it ; no, not I! 
I only looked into her eyes, 
And felt with each lung, shoddering sigh, 


The pulses of her passion rse. 
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off the letters, and they suit exactly. I wonder it was never stumbled on before. 
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Marca 16, 


1 knew that words, though winged with flame, 
That mutual bliss would only weaken ; 
When lo, 1 heard a voice exclaim, 
Ye’re no attednin’ to the beacon 


One kiss ! one sob ! and down the stair 
I darted swift, but not unseen ; 
For rose the cry of wild despair— 
‘** The deil’s been sittin’ wi’ our Jean !"’ 
Again I plunged into the flood, | 
And topped each breaker like its fellow, 
Nor ever paused until I stood 
Beneath the steps of the Martello ! | 


O’Matiey.—Bravo! capital! WhenI was at the storming of Ciudad 
aoe Scorianp,—O"Malley, do you meditate a new Serial, or Five-act 
ragedy ? 

Oo ikcav.—Neuher cock will fight. I have been thinking, for some time, 
of adopting the anonymous, and appearing before the publicin the character, 
of an Bidoion. Don’t you think that a series of brilliant sketches—something 
between history and romance—embodying, for example, the most dashing ex- 
ploits of the Peninsula, such as the storming of Ciu— 

Youne Scortanp.—What ! would you surrender all your present fame, with- 
out a murmur, and inflict the death-pang upon the hearts of a thousand stanch 
O'Malleyites ! 

O’Ma.Ley.—The one great question is—would it not pay better? People. 
like to have their curiosity piqued. If you discover yourself, they are sure to’ 
tind out, within the year, that you want originality, or variety, or some nonsense 
of that sort ; and walk over to the standard of the newest literary champion. | 

Bon Gavuttier.—There is truth in what you say. 
nor the Letters of Junius would have maintained their ground, if the mystery of 


| 
A short time ago. 


Neither Icon Basilike, || 
j Ofall the bores I know, 


| In vain you try to rouse him by 


Joke, repartee, or quiz ; 
His sole reply’s a burning sigh, 
And, “ What a mind it is !” 
O Lord ! it is the greatest bore, 
Of all the cnt know, 
To have a friend who's lost his heart, 


I’ve heard her thoroughly described 
An hundred times Tn sure, 

And all the while I ’ve tried to smile, 
And patiently endure. 

He waxes strong upon his pangs, 
Far stronger than his grog, 

And still I say, in a playful way, 
Why, you're a lucky dog !” 

But, oh, it is the heaviest bore, 
Of all the bores I know, 

To havea friend who's lost his heart 
A short time ago. 


I really wish he’d do like me 
When I was young and strong ; 

I form’d a passion every week, 
But never kept it long. 

But he has not the sportive mood, 
That always rescued me, 

And so I would all women could 
Be banish'd o’er the sea ! 

For ‘tis the most egregious bore, 


their authorship had been solved ; and even Sir Walter Scott, when declared, |! To have a friend who’s lost his heart 


was less popular than the Great Unknown. 

Youne Scortanp.—Stat nominis umbra! The Doctor" is another case in 
point. Was it Southey’s, or was it not! 

Bon Gavitier.—lIt needed not the affirmation of his lady to establish that: 
point. The work itself contains internal evidence of the authorship ; couched) 
indeed, in a sort of hieroglyphic, but conclusive when explained. 

Youne Scorianp.—As how ! 

Bon Gauttier —Hand me the first volume from the shelf.—Thank you !! 
The mysterious passage occurs at the commencement, in the charming des-| 
cription of the author’s family, where, over breakfast, he threatens to write 
“ The Mistory of Dr. Daniel Dove of Doncastor, and his horse Nobs,” and. 
to dedicate itio his wife. It runs thus,—* ‘Why, he is not in earnest,’ said. 
my wife’s youngest sister. * He fever can be,’ replied my wife. And yet, be- 
ginning to think that peradventure I was. she looked at me with a quick tum! 
of the eye,—* A pretty subject, indeed, for you to employ yourtime upon !. 
You—Vema whehaha yoku almad otenba twandri athancod 1 have thought. 
proper to translate this part of my commandante’s speech into the Garsmna 
tongue.” 

O’Mattey.— Why, who ever heard of the Garamna tongue, unless it be the 
language of some heathen province of Central Africa, which owes obedience to, 
the sceptre of King N. P. Willis the First ! | 

Bon Gavitier.—* Garamna”’ is neither more nor less than “ Anagram,”) 
subjected to its own process. Now apply this key to the mysterious sentence| 
and by simple transposition of the letters you have the following result: ‘ A! 
pretty subject indeed, for you to employ your time upon ! you,—you who have! 
written Thalaba and Kehamaand Madoc.” 

Youne Scor.anp.—A most ingenious discovery, indeed ! I have just marked 
Is thi your own interpretation Bon ? 

Bon Gauttier.—No ; | have iittle leisure for the Curiosities of Literature. | 
The merit belongs to Mr. J. T. Brown of Edinburgh, a grandson of the cele-_ 
brated Scriptural Commentator. We may thank him for having set at rest a. 
question that might have cost us some scores of speculative octavos. 

O’Matiey.—Hang literature! Let’s have a song. 

Bon Gauitier.— With all ivy heart. Charles, you remember Felicia pies 

art 1 
Youne Scotranp.--Confound it, Bon! 
alone. 

Bon Gauttier.—O, you don’t like the subject now, don’t you! Please, | 
however, to remember what I endured at your hands, when you were playing, 
the part of Orlando Inamorato ; and let me at least recount my own sufferings, 
if T must not allude to yours. O'Malley shall be the judge betwixt us. (Sings.) 

THE LAY OF THE LOVE-SICK. 
Atr,—* The days we went a-gipsying.”’ 
I would all womankind were dead, 
Or banish’d e@’er the sea ; 
For they have been a bitter plague | 
‘These last six weeks to me. 


You might as well let that affair 


It is not that I’m touched myself ; 
For that I do not fear ; 

No female face hath shown me grace 
For many a bygone year ; | 

But ‘tis the most infernal bore, 
Of allthe bores I know, 

To have a friend who lost his heart 
A short time ago. 


Whene’er we walk to Arthur’s Seat, 
Or down by Granton Pier, 

To sip a glass of sherry wine, 
Commixed with ginger-beer, 

Or climb the far Corstorphine hill, 
To catch a breath of air, 

Then for my sins, he straight begins 
To rave about his fair! 

O’tis the most tremendous bore, 
Of all the bores I know, 

To have a friend who’s lost his heart 
A short time ago. 


In vain you pour into his ear 
Your own confiding grief, 
In vain you claim his sympathy, 


\jan extract from a proclamation issue 


i A short time ago ! 


O’Mattey.—A capital song ! It reminds me of a little incident that happen- 
ed after the storming of Ciudad Rod— 

Youne Scortanp.—Anything new going, Bon, in the verse way just now ! 

Bon Gavuttier.—A whole deluge. Everybody rhymes. ‘The more the bet- 
ter. It is a wholesome exercise—encourages paper manufactories, and Israel- 


| itish quill dealers—and never yet spoiled a man that was worth preserving -— 


(To he concluded next week.) 
LETTERS FROM HONG KONG AND MACAO. 


LetTer 

I have not often seen Portuguese women out walking, excepting when they 
were going to mass ; and though the generality of them are not remarkable 
jor beauty, yet some have very pretty eyes, and I have been much fascinated 
by some qillades from under the long veils usually worn. 

Several gangs of Chinamen were used to prow! about here, for the purpose 
of surprising and robbing solitary walkers. The rascals showed admirable dex- 
terity in tripping up their unlucky victims, and thus completely depriving them 
of all chance of resistance. They have occasionally made some desperate and 
open attacks, as on Captain Cecille, of the French frigate Erigone, and others , 
and during the continuance of hostilities, when rewards were offered by the 
Chinese government for the capture of British subjects, they did not confine 
themselves to the mere emptying of the pockets, but carried off pockets, man, 
and all ; as in the case of Mr. Stanton, whose capture, by the way, and the 
subsequent refusal of the Chinese to give hum up, occasioned the attack on the 
barrier. 

The rewards offered were tempting, and I may perhaps be excused for giving 

d in 1840 by Eleang, Lieutenant-governor 
,of Canton, in which, among others, are the following paragraphs : 
| Fifty thousand dollars shali be given to those who seize either Elliott, Mor- 
rison, or Bremer alive : and those who bring either of their heads—on the fact 
being ascertained, shall get thirty thousand dollars ; ten thousand dollars shall 


'|be given to those who seize an officer alive, and five thousand for each officer's 


head. Five hundred dollars shall be given for every Englishman seized alive ; 
if any are killed, and their heads brought im, three hundred shall be given. 
‘One hundred shall be given for every sepoy orlascar taken alive, and fifty 


| dollars for their heads. Those among you who in their efforts to seize the Eng- 


lish rebels may lose their lives, on examination and proofs of the facts, a reward 
of three hundred dollars shall be given to your families.”’ 

These rewards fully account for the gangs of kidnappers that prowled about 
Chinhae, and every other place where the British were stationed. Yet though 
they managed to carry off Captain Anstruther, Mr. Gribble, and some two or 


| three more, they were not in general very successful in their endeavours to earn 


the promised rewards, and instead of the Tartars catching the barbarians, the 
barbarians occasionally caught the Tartars, but not exactly in the signification 


,\of the old saying, for the Tartars were either hung or shot—a mode of treat- 
ment that made them more quiet neighbours. 


| But what an immense prize fell to the lot of those islanders on whose coast 


|the typhoon of July, 1841, threw Captain Elliott, Commodore Bremer, and 


thousand dollars!’’ Their fortune would have been made if they had delivered 
\their prisoners to the Chinese authorities, and if the government would have 
paid the money ; a question somewhat doubtful, and one reason, perhaps that 
‘the islanders, though evidently suspecting their prisoners’ rank, ransomed and 
sent them to Macao for a sum of between six and seven thousand deilars, which 
was itself a by no means despicable windfall. 

Typhoon is a Chinese word or words, signifying strong wind, and is applied 
to designate those fearful hurricanes that occasionally rage during the south- 
‘west monsoon through the Chinese and Japanese seas, strewing their whole 
\coast with wrecks. 

They would seem to be for from all observations made 
on them it is evident that they have a gradually progressive motion, and that 
ships unfortunate enough to be in @ position passed by the centre of the whirl- 
wind, suffer infinitely more than those towards its edges, while others again but 
a few miles on either side escape altogether. The wind blows at first trom the 
northward, and going gradually round the compe raises a tremendous cross 
sea, most dangerous to vessels, many of which have foundered, while few wea - 
ther out the tempest without loss of masts or some other serious damage. The 
typhoon by which the cutter Louisa, in which»were the plenipotentiaries, was 
wrecked, was very destructive, both on sea and land, particularly at Hong 
Kong, where many vessels were collected, and the unfinished and temporary 
buildings were not able to resist the violence of the wind that levelled them 


howe officers, whose capture was altogether valued at one hundred and fifty 


In vain you ask relief, 


wth the ground 
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The state of the barometer is the best indication of an approaching typhoon,| circular bay, in which Lord Anson refitted. This bay, which is very shallow, 
for the mercury falls very considerably ; and it is considered as suspicious when-) lies between Chuenpee and the two large batteries at the foc of the steep and 
cao the tanka and other boats then hurry in cr ake r in the inner in the m of the nver, which here again contracts, are two small islands, 
parbour, and the inhabitants of the town barricade their windows, which it is| North and South Wangtong. The former is low and fiat, and was strongly 
necessary to do with some care, for if the wind once gets entrance it is apt to and extensively fortified ; while, from some unaccountable neglect, the latter, 
take off the roof, or at all events some part of it. This happened in the last)|which is very small and rocky, was entirely undefended, being without a single 
typhoon, to the house of a lady of my acquaintance, whom a visiter found ene Teeneen ; and on it the British, in their attack on the Bogue, threw up a sand 
ed ina chair placed on a table, as being the only dry spot in the house, and an) battery against North Wangtong, and worked it with such good effect, that 
umbrella over her head to keep it so. ) I was also told an anecdote of two gen-| the gallant mandarins who commanded there soon deserted their posts, prudent- 
tlemen who were out on a hill during the violence of the storm, and lost their| || y carrying away the keys of the forts and cantonments, aftec having first locked 
dinner, by having been obliged to take shelter for some time behind a rock ; as, jin all their unfortunate soldiers, that their own escape, in a single boat, — 
when exposed, they could not resist the power of the wind. Sometimes, as in| pass unobserved. A _ smal! fortification also stands on the west side of the n- 
1819, the typhoon has a very destructive effect upon vegetation, owing, proba-|!ver, opposite North Wangtong ; Wut it is of little importance, as the passage 
bly, to the saline particles carried by the wind from the sea. '\for ships, which is very narrow, not more than five or six hundred yards broad, 

watching a fleet of fishing-boats that were sailing out from the inner harbour, I''and Anunghoy. ‘Two miles above Anunghoy, but on the opposite side of the 
was puzzled by seeing one of the boats hoist to the top of her mainmast what! 'river, is the lofty Tiger Island. and at its base, the last of the powerful batteries 
turned out to be a square canvass topsail, the whiteness of which presented o¥ the Bogue. These forts, if built by skilful engineers, provided with proper 
very odd contrast with the dark colour of the mat sails with which she was as) ¢annon—for the Chinese guns are immoveably fixed, and cannot be elevated os 
usual provided. Her example was speedily followed by several other boats, depressed—and defended by determined meu, would be, as they had always 
which as fleet ot a somewhat mongrel description, for the canvass been considered by the Chinese, impregnable, and could blow navies out of the 
topsail is adopted from the foreigners, and affords evident proof that the Chi-||water, if they attempted to enter the river. 
nese are not so averse to the adoption of new modes as many people imagine.|| ‘These batteries were mere heaps of ruins when I first passed the Bogue ; yet 
Indeed it is a common saying with them, that they have obtained three good’ 'even then they impressed the mind with a sense of their powerful and command - 
things from _ intercourse with strangers; vacciation. fire-engines, and a/ jing situation ; while a strange train of thought was excited by a very large and 
constant supply of rice ; and they now fully show that they are well persuaded) handsome tomb, which, placed about two-thirds up the hill side, looked down 
of the superior skill of Europeans in nautical affairs, for besides the adoption! on the batteries of Anunghoy, and one could scarcely help imagining that death 
of our topsails by the fishing-boats, the government has not only purchased! /was seated there regarding the desolation that reigned on all sides ; for the 
European vessels, but has even built some schooners, &c., onthat model. In''Chinese, for many months avoided the neighbourhoods of the forts, as if they 
1842, one ofthe Hong merchants presented the emperor with a very fine schoon-' were accursed. 4 4 4 
er built by native workmen, carrying twenty-two guns, and coppered inside as|| The Chinese thought when they first saw the steamers, that they were the 
well as outside ! igods of the barbarians come to assist them in propria persona. 

I have heard rumours concerning a committee (to use an English expression))| A toleraply accurate drawing of a steamer was hawked about in Macao in 
appointed by the government to examine into the merits of steamboats, and, 1841, by the Chinese, with a few lines of description, of which the following is 
have myself seen a boat with paddles like a steamboat's, but worked by men’s|\a transiation : 
feet. So that if we have another war,—which is by no means improbable, when 
the Chinese shall have regained a little confidence, and consider themselves 
provided with vessels better fitted to compete. with ours, than the junks were, 
there will be a little more fighting than in the last. 


She's more than three hundred cubits long, 
And thirty odd in height and breadth : 
Jron is used to bind her stiff and stout, 
And she’s painted black all round about ; 
Like a weaver’s shuttle is her shape ; 

On both sides carriage wheels are fixed, 
And using fossil coal to make a fire 

They whirl round as a race-horse flies— 
Of white cloth all the sails are made. 

In winds both fair and foul she goes ; 

On her bow is the God of the waves, 

At stem and stern is a revolving gun ; 

i) Her form is truly terrific to men.—Chinese Repository. 


Lerrer VI. 

“Do you go up chopped or unchopped ?” was, while his vessel was lying at | 
Macao, a question more than once addressed to the captain of the, ship in which | 
I first went up to Whampoa. 3 Ij 
Unchopped,”’ was the answer. 
Now although the reader is very probably completely puzzled as to the mean- | 
ing of this question and answer, which were, however, familiar to every foreign | 
ear in China, at the end of 1842 and the commencement of 1843, he must yet. 
restrain his curiosity until the ship arrives at Whampoa. i} 
A Chinese inside pilot is on board, accompanied by a fisherman to assist him! There is also another, but much inferior drawing, in which the men were repre- 
with his knowledge of the outer waters as far as the Bogue, and also to squeeze) sented half as tall as the masts, and dressed in red jackets with pea-green trou- 


afew more dollars out of the captain, for the boats which he will place on the|/sers. 


shoal parts of the river, for the guidance of the pilot. ‘These fishermen are 
most knowing hands, and desperate beggars, and are continually asking for 
pieces of salt beel, rice, and other eatables. Yet still they are by no means 
equal in pertinacity to the fishermen of the English channel; who, beginning 
with a bottle of rum, gradually go on from bread, beef, nails, tea, sugar, &c., 


One man was jooking out in the fore-top with a spying glass to his eye, 
|somewhat larger than the yard near him ; a long yellow cannon, three times 
jthe diameter of the masts, projected a few yards over her bow and stern; her 
\wheels were drawn together out of the water, that all might see that they 
jwere round, and they were, in eccordance with the Chinese taste, painted 
‘with as many colours as ever chequered the suriace of the brightest and gaudiest 


to canvass for their boats’ sails; but | must give the palm to the Chinese for a|| plaid. 


certain indescribable air of cool assurance with which they conduct themselves. 
I was once going up the river in a large ship, and a lady was on the poop, when 


our fnend the fisherman quietly took the chair from which she had for a moment, 


| Having passed through the Bogue into the nver, we feel as if we had passed 
‘through a chasm in a mighty wall, and breathe more treely as we look upon 
ithe river, which immediately spreads into a wide lagoon, that is very shallow 


risen, sat down with his legs cocked up on the poop railing, aud was smoking} jexcepting in the course of the stream. ‘The banks are low, swampy, and marshy. 


with great satisfaction until the chair was pulled from under him. 

On leaving Macao, there is for some miles a fine expanse of water, out of 
which at some distance to the nort-eastward, rises the pyramidally-shaped isiand 
of Lintin, with its villages prettily and snugly situated on the sandy beach of a 
small bay, notorious for having long been the rendezvous of opium vessels. 
When I passed however, it was deserted ; for then, no attempt at concealment 
was thought of ; the fleet of opiam vessels boldly lay among the other shipping 
at Whampoa, and the drug was delivered by open daylight as freely as rice, 
cotton, or avy other article of permitted importation. A tew miles to the east- 
ward of Lintin, is Tungkoo Bay, at the entrance of the Cap Sing Moon. ‘This 
bay was first used in 1823, by a fleet of Indiamen that anchored there in Au- 
gust and September, at the recommendation of Sir James Brabazon Urmston, 
the president of the Company's factory at Canton, during the discussion with 
the Chinese, regarding the affair of the Topaze frigate. [t was to this place 


|An immense flat of paddy fields that abound in geese, ducks, snipes, and other 
jwater fowl, stretches far away to the foot of a circle of lofty mountains that 
|bound our view before, behind, on all sides ; and would almost lead us to ima- 
gine, that this low land had once been the bed of a vast lake, whose waters had 
lcenturies ago forced their way through the wall of hills at the Bogue. A few 
\miles from its mouth, the river again narrows at the second bar (counting from 
;Whampoa,) which is formed of three or four small shoals, between which the 
iship must pass in a winding passage, marked out by the fishermen’s boats sent 
ahead for that purpose. On the leit bank, at a short distance from the river, 
there is a low hill on which stands a pagoda (named from its situation the second 
bar pagoda,) and an old and dismantled square tort. 

| About fourteen miles, nearly due north above the second, is the first bar, 
\where the river, as it approaches the high land takes a sudden turn to the west- 
|ward, and divides into several streams, forming numerous islands, the greater 


the British shipping retired at the end of 1839, when they had been starved 
out, and worried away from Hong Kong by the Chinese authorities; who. 


number of which are hilly and well cultivated, and the features of the country 
inow undergo acomplete change, ard my visions began to be fulfilled, for ham- 


knowing that the ships were ordered away to Tungkoo, opened a tremendous) lets are seen in every direction, in the midst of neh fields and groves of trees, 
cannonading the night before they left, without, however, doing any damage,) that were extremely refreshing to my eyes, completely fatigued by resting tor 


and then, having jorwarded a report to the emperor, that the barbarian vessels 


were completely annihilated, and driven from the coasts, were covered with!) 


honours as the brave defenders of their country, and the terror of all her ene- 
mies. ‘The Chinese were much given to this, and other easy and safe modes 
of gaming military renown. 
were wrecked on the coast of Formosa in September, 1841, and March, 1842, 
the unfortunate people who were thus thrown into their hands, were immedi- 
ately seized, dragged about the country naked and wounded, and barbarously 
put to death, with the exception of a few whom they considered to be men of 
some rank, and kept with the intention, it is supposed, of sending to Pekin, to 
be there executed. I am, however, happy to say that Sir Henry Pottinger has 
entered warmly into the subject, and made known to the emperor the false re- 
presentations, and at the same time demanded the degradation and punishment 
of the mandarins, who were rewarded for having, according to their own state- 
ment, destroyed two ships of war filled with armed men. 
About twenty miles above Lintin, and leaving two or three small islands on 
“our left, we perceive ourselves to be approaching the mouth of the river, which 
appears as 4 narrow opening in the coast. Sailing on we soon enter it, and 
then have the promontory ot Chuenpee on our right, and the island of Tycock- 
too on our left hand, the river between them being not more than two miles 
broad ; and here we see the sites of the first two forts of the farfamed Bocca! 
Tigris, one situated on the south-eastern point of Tycocktoo, the other near 
the north-west point of Chuenpee; a small fort is also built round an old 
watch-tower on the top of the hill (which is very ), above the battery on 
Chuenpee. Beyond forts, the river widens to the eastward into a semi- 


When the Nerbudda transport, and the ship Ann,)) 


some weeks on the barren rocks of the coast. 

| At the distance of a mile or a mile and a half, above tie third bar, is the an- 
ichorage of the foreign shipping, whose forest of masts has been for some time 
visible to us over the low lands. 

| In orderto prevent any evasion of the very heavy duties that are levied on al! 
vessels trading with China, the government of that country required, and still 
requires, that every ship should, before entering the river, have found one of 
the Hong merchants (a number of native merchants licensed by it to trade with 
foreigners,) willing to become responsible for the payment of the duties, and, 
indeed, for every thing that might happen on board of her; and before she was 
allowed to pass through the Bogue, it was necessary for her to present to the 
imandarins stationed at the forts there, a “chop,” or paper granted by officers 
appointed for the purpose, certifying that she was thus secured, as it was called, 
by a Hong merchant ; and again, on leaving the river, she had to be provided 
with another chop, stating that she had paid the duties, and ail other expenses 
incurred during her stay im the inner waters. Without these chops, then, no 
vessels could either enter or leave the river ; while the forts frowned in savage 
‘majesty at the Bogue, all vessels were “chopped,” with, perhaps, the sole ex- 
ception of the Alceste, that took out “Lord Amherst’s embassy, and forced her 
way through in 1817, as Captain Basil Hall so humorously describes. But 
when heaps of ruins marked the spots where these batteries had stood, vessel~ 
no longer required chops for entrance into, or exit from, the river. All Chinese 
authority was then the mere shadow of a shade, and “ unchopped” ships sailed 
up and down one of the principal arteries of the central land, unchallenged and 


uninterrupted. 
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Though the chop was no longer necessary at the Bogue; no ship could either! which, being hidden under water, and at some distance from the shore, is very 
discharge or receive a cargo os Whasepen without it ; it was absolutely requisite! dangerous, and has caused serious damage to many vessels ; for although we 
before the custom-house officers would either receive a single bale of cotton||would nag that its exact position ought to be by this time well known to 
from her, or allow a chest of tea to be shipped on board of her; where, then,||the pilots, I have seen several ships on it in the space of a few weeks, and have 
was the advantage of a ship going up “ unchopped.”’ \indeed myseif been in a ship that grounded on it and remained fixed until the 

Now I will relate as I myself have seen it, a system of wholesale smuggling, tide turned, when she fortunately again floated without having received any in- 
that, with the connivance of the Chinese custom-house officers, was carried oh| jury ; and I believe that the pilots run vessels on it, in a too anxious desire to 
at Whampoa at the end of 1842, and the commencement of 1843 ;—smuggling||avoid the sunken junks. However, we now escape it, and go gaily oa with 
on a larger scale, aud more openly (opium even scarcely excepted,) than was, strong flood tide, while several boats come down to meet us, and the deck !s 
ever before successfully attempted. Premising that the duties evaded were soon crowded with compradores, washerwomen, and others, all anxious to se- 
those levied on the shep, the smugyling was thus managed: an “ unchopped”|/cure our custom. But little or no attention is paid to them, at least, by people 
vessel arrived at Whampoa, discharged her cargo into a properly “ chopped’ | arriving at Whampoa for the first time. The mate also of the ship ito which 
one, that had already paid her measurement, and other fees, wehich do not vary we are going to discharge our cargo, has come to guide the vessel to an anchor- 


with the quantity of cargo, and from this latter it was delivered into the cus- 
tom-house boats, sent from Canton, and received by them as part of her own 
cargo, the discharged and empty vessel had then the option of two ways of load- 
ing. If she chose to take out a * chop” as a rice ship, on which the duties are 
not more than one fifth of those on ships laden with other cargoes. This was 
soon managed by taking on board a few tons of rice, which she delivered in the 


age near her : all is bustle and activity ; and we stand on the poop, spy-glass 
‘in hand, looking with curious eye as we pass one ship after another, and as fresi: 
‘views are opened to us as we glide by the hills, until the anchor is at last drop- 
ped off a rocky point near the middle of Danes’ island, and at the upper end ot 
ithe anchorage of British shipping: where the good old ship has at length ar- 
rived at the end of the outward bound voyage ! 


r ;| Weare not long at anchor, before a short, stout, squat body, and a large broad 
discharged, through a chopped vessel, which, taking on board the required car-, countenance, bespeaking by the twinkle of the small eyes (small even for a 
go, transferred it to her, and she then sailed away without having paid a single Chinaman,) much satisfaction with itself and all the world, and garnished with 
centof duty, and her expenses reduced to one quarter part of what they other- \a pair of grizzly moustaches, and as much beard as a son of Han usually 
wise would have been ; as the standard charge for unloading a ship was twen- sports, that is to say, eight or nine hairs scattered at respectable distances fron 
ty-five cents each bale of cotton, and for loading, ten cents for each chest of, each other over the chin (whiskers being altogether unknown,) present them- 
tea ; all other cargoes being reckoned m reference to these prices \leelves to our view with the aid of a pair of bandy legs, and a loud hearty voice 
There was also another branch of smuggling. The Chinese brought down) introduces them as the component parts of Mr. Jimmy Appo, a well know. 
teas that had not passed through the custom-house at all, and had thus escaped! comprador. ‘’he compradores,—we borrow the term from the Portuguese,— 
the export duties charged on all teas exported from China, and which were ne-| are the men, who, living at Whampoa, a large village on the island of the sam: 
cessarily paid on the teas sent down in the legal manner to the chopped ships, | name, about half a mile above the anchorage, are, on the payment of certain 
and by them transferred to the unchopped. Bat owing to the great trouble oc-| fees, licensed by the Chinese government, ever willing to bleed the barbarians, 
casioned by the necessity of having each chest examined on board, as to quali-) to supply the foreign shipping with provisions, &c. ; but now, to be in cha- 
ty and quantity, this smuggling was not much in fashion. and could not at all ‘racter with the universal snuggling carried on, there are also some who are 
enter competition with the transhipments jnot licensed, and are thereby enabled to sell the articles of food at a some- 
When I arrived in Whampoa at the beginning of February, appearances at) what cheaper rate than the regular compradores who have paid the fees ; the 
least were in some degree regarded ; for instance, ships hauled alongside of oon latter are, however, by far the most respectable men, and most to be depend- 
another in the evening, the traushipment went on during the night, and at day-| ed on. 
light they hauled offagain until the evening. All this was very proper and de-| Jimmy Appo, who, after having with a great deal of savour farre put himseli 
cent, but matters gradually grew worse, as all things will do when unchecked. onintimate terms with the whole ship's company by the ove universal answer, 
Ships, or those in them, began to think they were taking a great deal of unne-| +* Can!” to the many questions that had been showered upon him from all 
cessary trouble, and subsequently remained alongside of one another day and) sides, is now sitting in the cabin, drinking that nectar of the Chinese, cherry- 
night, until all the business was transacted. In this case, however, an addi-) brandy, and giving the prices of provisions and other necessaries to the captain, 
tional small bribe was to be paid to the officers whose duty it was to prevent! |over whose shoulder I shall take the liberty to peep and copy a few of the pn- 
fraud, and who came to all chopped vessels discharging or loading every morn- ces, as the reader may be, perhaps, not incurious to compare them with those 
ing, and remained tll sunset. ‘I'hese worthies were as active in cheating the! in England: Beef, 10} lbs. for one dollar ; vegetables of all kinds, two cents 


orthodox way, after having first procured a chop; or she might load as she had! 


revenue as the lowest of the low. A story was told at Whampoa of a boat! 
being alongside of a ship one dark night, with sundry boxes of Chinese smug- 
gled tea, when a mandarin-boat was seen coming quickly towards it, and every 


body prepared to repel the officers, who, however, made off when they found): 


themselves discovered. Some time afterwards when the other boat had gone 
away, the mandarin-boat was seen again approaching, and on being hailed, and 
ordered to keep off, a voice cried out, ** No occasion make bobbery, all proper 
pidgin” (don't make a noise, all's right;) and so it was, or so it was not, ac- 
cording to the way in which we regard the circumstance, for the boat was 
also full of smuggled tea, and had at first inopportunely arrived a little too 
soon ! 

Such being the state of affairs with the custom-house officers, there was not 
now the smallest affectation of concealment. 1 have frequently seen a ship 
between two others, loading the one, and discharging the other, and the custom- 
house boats absolutely delivering the teas into the unchopped vessel, without 
the usual ceremony even of passing them across the deck of the chopped one. 
One ship alone passed, in four or five months, no less than seventy thousand, 
bales of cotton ; but by far the most barefaced proceeding, and one that I could 
scarcely have credited had I not been present at the time, occurred in the month 
of Aprit! A ship that had been for some months peculiarly active in tranship- 
ment, at last took in her own cargo, and sailed away, but without applying for 
her departure chop. 
that she had gone away. ‘This was the first step in the business; now for the 
second. An old and notorious opium receiving-ship, that was lying in the riv- 
er, and had not of course taken out any chop, was painted so as to bear some 
resemblance to the departed ship, and then quietly dropping down to the place 
she had occupied, discharged and loaded ships in her name. 

Matters had, however, reached their climax ; and a few days after the oceur- 
rence just mentioned, Sir Henry Pottinger issued a proclamation on the subject. 
{ did not remam in China long enough to see the working and effect of this ; 
there can, however, be little doubt but it will have been the cause of soon put- 
ting a stop to the smuggling, as Ke Kung, the Governor of Canton, would of 
course institute a careful examination of the accounts, and investigation into 
the conduct of the custom-house officers; and without their connivance the 
transhipment system cannot be carried on. 

Lerrer VII. 

The anchorage of foreign shipping at Whampoa, must, from the peculiar 
circumstances counected with it, have always presented strange and interest 
ing features, yet, perhaps, never so much as about the time I visited it, when 
Chinese authority had not yet recovered from the paralyzing and staggering ef- 
fects of the war; when a general license reigned: when the British were in 
the full tlush of victory ; aud were in their triumph, very much disposed to, 
and did, retaliate some of the inany insults they had borne for two centuries 
without venturing to resent ; and when Fukkee (such was the common term ap- 
plied to Chinamen) was often placed in an extremely ludicrous position, be- 
tween his old ideas and his new impressions,—between his contempt and his 
fear of the barbarians,—between his inclinations and necessity. 

We returned on board the vessel that we left at the First Bar, where several 
junks filled with rubbish and stones were sunk by the Chinese, to obstruct the 
passage of the English men-of-war, so that large ships do not now pass the bar, 
but anchor in the stream that runs to the southward of Danes’ island, and i 
called Blenheim Reach, in remembrance of that line-of-battle ship having pro- 
ceeded up it to within seven or eight nmles from Canton, ‘Two hundred yards' 
above the bar are the remains of an extensive sand-battery, that mounted one 


hundred guns, and was defended by two thousand of the élite of the Chinese}; 


army, but was destroyed by the British on the 27th February, 1841, together 
with the ship Cambridge, which had been purchased and armed by the Chi- 
nese, and had taken part in the action from the further side of a raft that was 
stretched across the river. 


The Chinese were in this case supposed to be ignorant)! 


'a pound ; oranges, three dollars a picul (133 1-3 lbs.,) or two cents a pound . 
ifish, ten cents a pound ; fowls, ducks, &c., twelve dollars a picul ; dried lichis, 
\six cents a pound ; mutton, thirty cents a pound. 

| Jimmy goes round every morning before breakfast to the ships he supplies. 
|His presence vn board 1s soon known, for his voice is very powerful, and his 
jtemper rather excitable. Yet Jimmy is, in the main, a very honest fellow, and 
delighted to see you in his house at Whampoa. There is nothing that Jimmy 
will not get, or at all events promise to get, and I used to derive considerable 
‘amusement from badgering him with commissions to procure me curiosities, 
‘&c., and then pestering him to death until he had executed them. * Well, 
(Jimmy, where is the opium pipe you promised to bring me to-day!” “ To- 
jmorrow can!" * But I want it to-day ; and where is the hat?’ ** Atyah, how 
‘can ?’’ would Jimmy exclaim, scrambling over the ship's side, and hiding him- 
'self under the roof of his boat, to escape any further botheration, and be quite 
deaf to all entreaty. Notwithstanding all this, however, Jimmy and I were ex- 
‘ceedingly good friends, and he used to hail my return, after a few days’ ab- 
‘sence, with a hearty welcome, while it was with no little pleasure that 1 again 


‘saw his broad expanse of face. 

| The number of boats continually moving about among the shipping is very 
igreat, and they are of several kinds. The one in most general use is some- 
|what similar to the tanka-boat at Macao, in its general arrangement, but con- 


isiderably larger; for, though not much broader, they are at least two or three 
jtimes as long, and much more clegant and safe ; in fact, more like boats than 
‘those walnut-shells. They are decked, and covered in by two or three arches 
jof canework, which, sliding over one another, can be easily pushed backwards 
\or forwards, and the boat thereby covered or uncovered as much as may be de- 
sired. These boats are used by the compradores and washerwomen, and com- 
'manders of ships generally hire one by the week or month, to wait upon the 
iship and carry him about. I too hired one during my stay at Whampoa, at the 
rate of nine dollars a month; a man pulled a short paddle in the bow, and his 
\wife, a very modest and good-looking young woman, and, as the generality o: 
‘these women are, of irreproachable character, sculled with a long oar behind . 
|for sculling is universally practised in China, as, owing to the numerous boats 
that crowd her rivers, there is no room forthe play of oars. Although this 
couple lived entirely in the sampan, cooked, eat, drank, and slept in her, she 
was kept extremely clean, and was thoroughly washed every mornivg ; a piece 
of matting was spread under the central canopy, on which we might recline 
and read a book or newspaper, while proceeding trom place to place, or a seat 
was formed by a part of the deck being removed, and allowing our feet to rest 
on the bottom. ‘I'he boat came alungside every morning at eight o'clock, or 
at whatever hour I might appoint—remained in waiting the whole day—and 
when dismissed in the evening, rowed up to Whampoa, and Mr. and Mrs. Sam, 
having first stuck a long bamboo into the mud near the shore, fastened her to it, 
covered themselves well in, and went to sleep. , 

lt is avery agreeable mode of transit, the moving about in these sampans. 
We step on their deck, stand up, sit down, or recline, as we may feel dis posed ; 
and they glide over the smooth water with considerable velocity, and almost 
imperceptible motion ; and if, as occasionally happens, a heavy thunderstorm 
overtake us, Sam runs the boat to the shore, and making all snug, we bid defi- 
ance to hail, rain, or wind. On one occasion I thus weathered out the mos! 
tremendous thunderstorm | ever witnessed ; the peals of thunder crashed overt 
head as if the heavens were falling, to the great alarm of poor Mrs. Sam. A!- 
though infinitely safer than the tanka boats, in which we dare not remain stand- 
ing, a little caution is required when a sampan 1s going alongside a ship with 4 
strong tide running, for the boat is turned very sharply round by a stroke o! 
the long and powerful scull. { was nearly thrown into the river once when ! 
stood upa little hastily, and the boat was brought round so sharply, that I was 
jerked over her side, and but for Sam’s quickness in seizing my legs as they 
|were disappearing in my unpremeditated dive, | should have ran great risk ot 
furnishing a banquet to the crabs and fishes of the river, which is particularly 


We are now rapidly approaching the shipping, and avoid the Brunswick rock, 
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netorious for its fatal effect upon thoxe who fall into it ; for whether it be from particular those of his countryman Paracelsus, should have had # profound 
an under-current, or other cause, few of those who are unlucky enougl to tum- ‘charm for his mind. In this year, 1760, he came before the scientific public 
ble in, escape. Yet I have often seen two little Chinese boys swimming about ; of his time with a dissertation * On the Influence of the Planets on the Hunan 
these boys wander among the shipping with their mother, in a small canoe, and Body.” The same agency, he taught, which gave such unequivocal tokens ot 
dive after bottles that are thrown overboard by the sailors. | its presence in the flux and reflux of the sea, in a great multitude of atmos- 

The washerwomen’s boats are not quite as clean, but are exactly the same pheric phenomena, and in the ceaseless revolutions of the vegetable world, 
as those we hire. A long string of them used always te be hanging astern of the lad as direct an operation on the animal economy, and was to be traced in the 
ship, and a very lively scene they made ; the women were all day long wash- periodical changes and stages of development observable in the body of man. 
ing, ironing. aud mending the clothes they hung up te dry on lines and bam- As the vehicle of this influence he assumed a subtle fluid, dithused through the 
boos stretched across the long boat, which was, very much to their convenience, universe, pervading with equal facility the densest and the looses: material tex- 
fastened to the ship's stern by an iron chain. J mention the iron chain, be- tures, as little resisted by the solid ground that supports our tread, as by the 
cause several boats fastened by ropes were quietly cut away and carried off in light air that leads to the play of our respiratory organs. With this fluid for 
the dark. ‘These boats (I mean the washerwomen’s,) often present very pret- its medium, the planetary influence announced itself in the heightened or 
ty specimens of domestic economy ; while one woman is washing, another, lowered intensity of weight, cohesion, elasticity, irritability, and other proper- 
mending, and a third ironing, a fourth, with a baby fastened on her back, is ties observable in bodies, whether referable to mass or to organization. ‘lo 
cooking the dinner; some little children with large gourds tied round their observe the Workings of this influence in the course and issue of diseases wa- 
necks to keep them afloat, in case they tumble overboard, are amusing them- 1ow Mesmer’s occupation tor a series of years; and, through the experience 
selves by learning to handle the paddles, and we see very young children tole- | gained durmg this time, he found himself, as he believed, in a position to pre- 
rably skilful vo ang auother child, still younger than the others, is tethered dict with certainty the successive phases and vicissitudes which would presen: 
by a string that does not allow it to go beyond the gunwale ; in fact, there is| themselves in the course of a disease. This conducted him to the second grea: 
quite a nursery, wash-house, &c., in one small boat, and he must be very in- feature of his doctre, namely, that a reciprocal influence, corresponding to 
curious, who cannot amuse himself for many a half-hour in watching the various that of the heavenly bodies on each other, subsists also between the different 
occurrences that are continually going on in it. _ bodies on the earth, and in particular between living organisms, and between 


pts the different parts of the saime a influence capable, like other 
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forces in nature, of being brought under the control of art, and directed to the 
JULY. arbitrarily producing, or, as it were, forcing, of the natural revolutions in our 
Leds on lene anh will hev tell monn 0 hagey day, vital system. ‘To this end we find him, in the year 1773, in consonance with 
For’t time iz cum wheu scoars ar aght it cloizes mackin hay . the doctrine and practice of the elder magnetists, using the mineral magnet 
at, lassas all, tack this advice, ah tell it for yer sake, | (nagnetized rods of iron) in the treatinent of diseases. His method appears to 
Fhat’s, uivver wed at all be suar, if*t chap he be a rake. ‘nave been similar to that adopted afterwards by Perkins, the inventor of the 
Dry .—Summat like Jossy Hudson, a Wakefield, wor, when he went, metallic tractors. He stroked, with his magnetic rods, the parts in which 
intat public hause thear, an bet a wager, a— three haupence, we a jdisease manifested itself, and accomplished, we are told, cures of a remarkable 
Ossit chap at hed just gottan a quairt a ale in, at be cud drink three character. One of the most distinguished experimental philosophers of the 
gills aght on it egshactly, nawther moar nor less: Jossy nipt up’t age, the Jesuit Hell, then professor of astronomy at Vieuna, who took a lively 
quairt, and whipt it all off at a swig. bey y gow,” sed Jossy, lookin interest in the investigations of the Swiss physician, is said to have suggested 
intat quairt, ** ah believe av lost, lad,” aff threw three-haupence upat to him this use of the magnet, as well as to have prepared for him the mag- 
table ; t’chap stared like a great soft lass at him. netic rods with which he operated, 
| Mesmer did not long continue this direct application of the magnet. Cir- 
ecs begins ta bite—but not quite sa bad az a two-legg'd soart at ‘cumstances did net escape his quick eye which led him to suspect that the cu- 
10..M_ thear iz call’d Backbiters. ou _rative effects which had been attributed to the mineral, were in reality produced 
11..T Hot an sulfery happan,—but ah doant naw, soa its noa use liein | by the hand that held it; and that, like a superfluous wheel in a machine, the 
12..W employment of the material loadstone did but encumber without helping. 
13..T Ben Bunt measered t'shaddah ov a windmill, when it wore goin Here, then, the Swiss physician began to diverge from the path pursued by hus 
14..F raand twenty mile a minnit. ; _ predecessors, and to place in the human body itself the intluence which they 
15..5 ‘T’mooin, nah abaght, al be like a mince-chopper, wethaght hanal. bad supposed to reside in the magnet. The circumstance that confirmed bim 
: . jin this view was one which presented itself on the occasion ef an operation 
17..M If its fine all’t day ta day, it weant rain. , ‘with the lancet, when the blood issued from the incision or retreated—flowed 
oun al faice 4 end at munth, or ebbed, might say—according as the operator (Mesimer |iimsel!) approac!i- 
aan, just az red az owd Jerry Grogblossom wor. ey, poor ed and touched, ur receded frow the patient. 
20..T lah, do yo naw, he gat draanded, an cuddant be fun for three daize <)  }yoctor Mesmer discontinued the use of his magnetic rods, being convinced 


21 .-P au he woddant bin fun when he wor, but sumady, wun neet, skim’d nat they had either had nothing at all to do with the beneficial effects his 
top at wattar we a lucifer match, an when it gat ovver whear liz 


|\treatment, up to this period, h been attended with, or had, at most, acted 
’ ; ‘merely as conductors of the virtue resident in his own person. Any other rod, 
iprobably, would have served the purpose as well as one of magnetized iron, 
\the real rendered by all such auxilanes being that of concentrating, or 
\\fixing and directing on a given point, the force of the operator's imagination 

Warm tut end —Not sa much soa az it wor when owd Ventpeg will. the magnetic passes, such 
FP we hiz noaze intat fire. like, to which Mesmner afterwards had recourse, did but serve the same end, of 


29—S A this day, 1840, a stoan-mason wor seen wurkin at five minutes!) iving as it were, a body, a form, to the operator s intention. The effects pro 


30..S8 past 12 o'clock at nooin-time at day: if that worrant a merricle, ah duced by Perkin's metallic tractors were, it is said, equally produced by me- 
31..M_ nivver saw wun. “tallic-looking tractors of painted wood. Ofcourse they were. Perkinism was, 

AUGUST. as far as one can see, but an ill-understood and worse applied Mesmerism ; and 
“tractor,” in the one system, did what the magnet did in the other—it 
Oh, shameful law, ta license men sich cruel wark todo! — ligave a mould to the mental act: it was to the iunagination what the plummet 
It izant reight, au this ah naw, like me, yol think soa too. jis to the eye : or, might not one say, it was a chiroplast, proper. give steadi- 


1..T Ital happan thunar ta-day, soa be svar an hev t'sellar doar hoppan,|/H€SS to the play of a beginner on the human pianoforte. be this os it might, 
W soa az t'wimmin can run daan; for me grouimuther, whenivver it|/Mesmer had, to use another figure, now learned to switn without the aid of his 

.-T thunard,thowt t'wurld wor goin ta be at an end, an daan t’sellar-steps) corks, and so threw them away. Henceforward, also, he distinguished ani- 
4 


shood cut, an get under’t stoan-table : av nawn hur be thear be hauf |™al from mineral magnetisin ; and in the year 1775—Dector Stork, the em- 
press’s own medical adviser, having no ear for his doctrine—he laid his theory 


Ss of reciprocal influences (der Wechsel-wirkungen) formally before the world, in 
M Thick air.—But not quite sa thick as Will Weft’s wor. He uze’t |@ letter to a foreign physician. 
--T ta say, did Will, * ah doant naw ah them foak stands it at coambs|| This theory was already somewhat modified by the experience ie had gained 
W 
T 


M 

T If yo hear a jackass rawt it neet-time, its a sign tts mackin a noize. 

T 


a day tagether. 


; ther hair ivvery neet an mornin, ah nobbat coamb mine wunce a year,||since the appearance of his first dissertation, but was as yet far from having 
an that’s agean Bairnsla Feast, an it lugs me rairly then, yo mind.”’/jacquired the form which the ypesent doctrine of animal magnetism, honoris 
11..F gratia termed Mesmerisin, wears. In Vienna it was misunderstood, partly 
12..8 Varry hoat.—Dolly Dyson dog thowt soa, when he gat hiz head jconfounded with mineral magnetism, partly misrepresented with intention, 
13..S fast in a tin can, whear ther wor sum boilin hoat broth. made an object of odium and persecution, its founder stigmatised as a visionary, 
14..M Drufty for sum time, an grand weather for weshin blenkits for them)|and such persons as had submitted themselves to his curative treatment, de- 
15..T at izant ta idle. clared dupes or impostors. Iu spite,fhowever, of a hostility somewhat unscru- 
16..W Billy Blueblossom, gardiner, hed a redish at grew sa long, it tuck||pulous in its choice of weapons and mode of attack, Mesmer's reputation 
17..T him havf a day ta pull it aght at graand, 1840; hey, an it made}|gamed instead of losing ground. In the years 1774-5 he visited Sweden, 
18..F him look red-zsh it faice an all befoar id dun. Evioatend, and Bavaria, im which last-mentioned country his character oj 
19..S8 Sam Swill hed a blister on hiz heel we goin throo wun public hause! |scientific foreigner procured hin easy access to the elector, Maximilian Joseph 
20..S to anuther, e drinkin, 1841. Ill. This prince, who had received a better education than it ts often the lot 
21..M Clear neets.—Moar so then it wer when Bess Whaleboan tuck’t)jof royal personages to enjoy, and whose personal thirst for huowledge, and 
22..T canal aght a doors ta see if it wor mooin lect. zeal jor the propagation of it among his people, were equally great, heard 
23..W T'inhabitants a Pogmoor, hearin a rumlin soart ev a noize, run aght|/with interest the doctrines propounded by the learned stranger ; and Mesmer 
24..T a ther hauses screamin like jays, think thear wor a hurthquake e||was, vot long after, created a member of the Academy of Sciences at Munich, 
25..F cumin, an off thay went full split ta Bairnsla, sum loadend we wun founded in 1759 by Maxunilian himself. The year following he was mvited 
26..8 thing, an sum we anuther; an just when thade gottan tut Taane-|\into Hungary, where, we are told, he eilected unportant cures. Hence he re- 
27..8 end, Jack Roscoc ovvertuck am, in teld am ta goa back agean ; it||turned to Vienna. 
28..M worrant a hurthquake at thade heard, it wor nowt but owd Mally)! Loath to encounter a renewal of the bitterness of which he had already 
29..11 Macktinder, blawin t’sooit aght at top at uvan we a hawpath a) been the object m the imperial city, he resolved now to refrain from all medical 


30..W gunpaader, 1841. «practice ; but, whether by the persuasion of others, or by the restless impuise 
ie to activity, and to the amassing of new experiences, which could not fail to 
make itself to a mind his, he brought to renounce a re- 

solution so little jal to the temper of an enthusiastic explorer of nature - 

MESMERISM. he took several patients under his care, among whom, a source to him of 


BY IRYS HERFNER.. jsuch subsequent vexzation, was the celebrated vocalist, Paradies, then in her 

Anton Frederich Mesmer, in whose hands. the doctrine of therapeutic miag-)/eighteenth year. She had, at the age of four or five, lost her sight, through 
netism was to assume a new and considerably simplified form, was a native of|jan affection of a — nature, and was the victim of a nervous melancholy, 
the canton of Th in Switzerland, and a graduate in medicine of Vieona. ||with convulsive fits, aud periodical accesses of madness. Mesmer had her un- 


Endowed with his full share of the somewhat mystical temperament of his na- 


der his hands for a considerable ume, during which he was watched by a host 


tion, it is not wonderful that the speculations of imaginative theorists, and in 


lof eyes, that wasted for very longing to discover something equivocal, some 
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‘hat such was the fact, while Mesmer, on the other hand, adhered resolutely to 't 
his assertion of it, a special commission was named by Maria Theresa—whose in a circle, and other iron rods that went up through them, and which, at a 


namesake and protégee Fraulein Paradies was—to examine into and report jcertain height, bent off at a right angle, each rod to a separate patient ; and ; 
upon the case. | the patients held each his (or more generally her) rod, (when they did not hold : 

In the presence oi this commission Mesmer presented to his patient a num- jleach other’s hands,) moving the point of it gently up and down, or from side 
ber of objects, the scveral colours of which, on being asked, she correctly (to side ; and Dr. Mesmeror Dr. Deslon from time to time laid hold of the 
stated ; there was, or appeared to be, sure enough, a restoration of vision, dim jcentre rod, moving, or, as it were, churning with it up and down in the tub. 
indeed, but promising to become clearer, the cure being but in its first stage.|'The centre rodtiiself was bent at the top into a kind of finger, which could be 
Mesmer believed his cause triumphant. ‘The commission, however was not ||made to point to this or the other quarter of the heavens, as the magnetizer 
so soon satisfied ; the magnetizer was required to leave the room, and the ex- judged it expedient, thus putting the tub en rapport with the universal frame 
periments already made were repeated—with a totally different result. The} jof things. Hempen cords, afterwards exchanged for woollen, were also at- 
patient was unable to distinguish the colour of any object presented to ber :| tached to this middle rod, and extended to each of the patients, who could put 
she was evidently as blind as ever, as blind as the most clear-sighted anti-Mes-| them round their respective waists. arins, legs, or elsewhere at pleasure, accord- 
merite could wish. The commission gave in its report, the tenor of which img to the seatof disease. ‘Two years later a globular mirror was added to 
was, that Mesmer, in asserting that Fraulein Paradies had, under huis treat- the apparatus. [t stood on the top of the middle rod, so that the patients, as 
ment, recovered her sight, had been guilty of falsehood ; and further, that her they sat, could see themselves, diminished and somewhat caricatured ; which, 
having apparently distinguished the colours of the objects presented to her by|;as Wolfart in his Asclepieion tells us, “ sensibly heightened the effect of the 
the magnetizer, was no doubt the result of a preconcerted system of signals |whole, and brought ou both more swiftly and more surely the states of magnetic 

| sleep and sleep-waking.” 

This report placed Mesmer in the position of a social and professional out | This went on—the medical faculty sneering, but the patients, or a good pro- 
law: there was nothing which it was not periitied to say of him, and there) portion of them, getting well, or fancying that they got well—until the year 
was a pretty general disposition to say the worst. Dispirited at length, or dis- 1784, when the king, Louis XVI., after the example of his mother-in-law of 
gusted, by the untiring animosity of his opponents, he resolved on quitting, not||Austria, appointed a commission to examine into a thing which was making so 
only Vienna, but Germany, which he did in 1777. _ It is to be observed, how-|/!nuch noise. This commission consisted of four members of the medical fa- 
ever, that he never retracted or qualified his statement as to the cure of Frau-|/Culty of Paris, to whose number, _at their own request, were added five mem- 
lein Paradies, but to the last maintained—let an imperial commission report as bers of the Royal Academy of Sciences. 
it, pleased—that the blind songstress had, under his hands, become, to say the! The task laid upon this commission was principally to investigate the fucts 
least, a purblind one. ‘The truth of the matter, as well as we can judge 7 of Mesmerism, and to give an account of the same. It is worthy of remark that 
now, appears to be this : the commission did not, in conducting its examination, enter into communica- 


Fraulein Paradies, under the magnetic process employed by her prsicion, tion with Mesmer, but with Doctor Deslon, his associate, and with his colleague 
q had come into a state of clairvoyance, (lucid vision,) and, that peculiar relation, Jumelin. A report appeared, but as, instead of giving an account of the facts 
ry (community of sensorial power, developing itself in the patient as a negative, | observed, it addressed itself, almost exclusively, to the object of proving that 
in the agent, as a positive polarity.) termed rapport magnétique, subsisting be the effects of the magnetic processes were to be attributed solely to the power 
tween them—she had, in somno-vigil, really distinguished the colours of the) of imagination, the Society of Medical Science appointed another commission 
objects upon which his attention was fixed, and which he presented to her.| \with the same task, and published also its report, which agreed on the whole 
At this period Mesmer was as yet unacquainted with the now familiar pheno-, with that of the former. Jussieu, however, a member of the royal commission, 
menon of clairvoyance, and it is not wonderful that he mistook it, as it pre-||not only declined to append his name to the report of his calleagues, but pub- 
sented itself in his patient, for a restoration of ordinary vision. But when the lished one of his own, differing essentially from theirs, and much more favour- 4 
commission ordered Mesmer out of the room, it is very conceivable that the) able to magnetism. = 45, 
clairvoyaxte should have had no perception of the objects presented to her by | _ Both reports, namely, that of the royal commission, and that of the commis- 
its members, inasmuch as no one of these gentlemen was, so to speak, her sen-|/S!0n of the society, were received with some disappointment in the scientific 
sorial positive pole Had the magnetizer been called in a second time, and circles of Paris. Men had waited with impatience for a statement that might 
the experiments been once more repeated through his instrumentality, sapient be relied on, of the facts of the case, and were not satisfied to get, instead of 
commissioners would, very probably, have gone away not much the wiser for this, the opinion of certain academicians, who, in a matter as new to them as 
this new trial ; but it is just possible that they might, by a somewhat less slo-|/t0 other men, and of which many hundreds had seen at least as much as they, 
with questionable modesty offered to the French public their individual per- 


between lier and him. 


venly attention than they appear to have bestowed upon his operations, have 
been led at least to spare him, as well as his patient, the odious imputation of, 
having first concerted a lie, and then juggled together in confederation to sup-| 
port it. For the rest, this was no doubt the easiest solution of the riddle, and; 
the way to get rid of Mesmer. 

It may here be observed, that the blindness of Paradies was not of a kind 
formally incurable : it was the effect of functional disease. ‘There was no dis- 
organization—the structure of the eye remained unaltered ; it was the sensi- 
bility of the nerve of vision alone that was impaired. The loss of sight was 
but symptomatie—as were the convulsive fits and the manifestations of men- 
tal disorder—of genera! nervous derangement ; defect of action in one part of 
ihe system involving excess of it in another. ‘The object of the Mesmeric| 
treatment was to effect a due distribution and equilibrium of nervous activity : 
with the recovery of sight was to be expected the cessation of the convulsions : 
the periodical frenzy would have disappeared along with the habitual melan- 
choly. 

In 1798 Mesmer made his appearance at Paris. Here he Jaid the principles 
of his doctrine before the savans and physicians in a series of theses ; and was 
fortunate enough to accomplish a number of cures, of a kind calculated to draw} 


attention, the rather as his patients chanced to belong to the more conspicuous | 


classes of society. ‘The medical faculty looked, however, with not inexcusable, 
suspicion on one who made a mystery of his mode of practice ; and national! 
prejudice wrought strongly against the credig,of a discovery claiming for its au-| 
thor not only a foreigner, but a German. ‘The temper of the age was averse} 
to every doctrine that did not base itself on the tritest materialism, or that sug-! 
gested the (however remotely) possible existence, within the wide compass of, 
ueaven and earth, of something more than was—we will not say dreamed of— 
wut, with a clear waking sense apprehended, and comprehended, and definitely! 
placed, and named, and explained, in the philosophy of a French encyclopediste., 
{t was the shallowest era of human intellect, wide awake to all that lay on the} 
surface, but without sense for aught that had its seat beneath the very outer) 
husk of things. In Mesmer's own manner of procedure there was, also, much 
that was of a nature to impress even unprejudiced observers unfavourably, and! 
as wearing an air of calculated prestige. Arrangements savouring of the, 
theatrical ; halls which a softened light pervaded ; a subdued strain of music, 
that died and came again and again—and again sank and rose ; and the doctor 
himself gliding about in long stole, not of any fashion affected by the time ; his} 
patients, the while, sitting mute and expectant around “their Magnetic Mys | 


‘learlier practice, employed. 


suasions for admitting of no further discussion. 

The opposition of the medical profession, and of the philosophes generally, 
did not prove altogether so fatal to the new doctrine as might have been ex- 
pected. At Paris, Strasbourg, and elsewhere, associations were formed, un- 
der the name of Socretés Harmoniques, the object of which was to keep pure, 
and further to illustrate and develope, by means of experiment, the doctrine of 
Mesmer. Puysegur, at Strasbourg, and Barberin, at Lyons, may be considered 
to have founded the most important of these societies. ‘These two magnetists 
departed widely from the mode of treatment which Mesmer, at least in his 
Mesmer, holding the cause of morbid action in ge- 
neral to be defect of irritability in the muscular fibre, beheld in magnetism, 
chiefly, the means of supplying this defect, and herein supposed its remedial 
efficacy to reside. Conformably to this view, the magnetic influence was 
strengthened as much} as possible, till it was heightened to a degree that ge- 
nerated vehement reaction, which presented itself under the form of convul- 
sions, or at least of violent spasms. ‘This was what he called the “ crisis,” 
which he looked upon as a necessary remedial process of nature, a reaction of 
the solid parts upon the exciting causes of disease (which he placed in the ob- 


structed tlow, and consequent depravation of the juices), tending to restore the 
balance and harmonious working of all vital activities. On this account he, 
and the magnetizers of his school, had their so called chambres de crise,— 


lichambers, the fluor and walls of which were covered with mattresses, that the 


eristacs, in their pythic fury and convulsive writhings and tumblings, might not 
be in danger of hurting themselves. 

The French revolution coming on, Mesmer withdrew from the disturbed 
land, and took up his abode in his native Thurgau, where he lived in privacy, 
practising the improved manhetism of the Strasbourg school, only for the bene- 
tit of the poor,—the rich, it is possible, preferring other doctors and another 
method of treatment. At an advanced age, twenty years after the appearence 
of his Letter toa Foreign Physician, he gave his doctrine, rectitied and con- 
firmed by the experience of that time, again to the world, and had the satis- 
faction to perceive that it no longer met with the passionate rejection which 
had attended its first promulgation, though it was as yet far from receiving the 
general recognition subsequently accorded to it. In 1787, Lavater communi- 
cated it, in its reformed shape, to Wienhold at Bremen. Gmelin, of Heil- 


bronn, learned it at Strasbourg, and brought it into his native Suabia. Wol- 
fart, of Berlin, made a journey to Switzerland for the express purpose of having 
it at the lips of Mesmer himself, whoin he found a venerable grey-headed man, 


tery, which to the eye was mere tubs with water.” What could be farther! 
than all this was, from any semblance of an intelligent medical practice ! or 
what could be more repugnant to the spirit of a class of men by habit scepti- 


leading a patriarchal life, held in great veneration by those around him, and 
possessing, even in the advanced years which he had then attained, so much 


cal, more acute than profound, shrewd, more open to the impressions of the |agnetic energy, that he could produce magnetic effects by merely stretching 
ludicrous than of the solemn, more familiar with the weakness of human na-|/0Ut his hand. Mesmer died at Morsburg, in the year 1815. 
ture than with its strength—with its ridiculous than with its sublime aspects— | The subsequent history of Mesmerism is a history of steady progress, and 
and quick to detect, in the sublime itself, the latent ridiculous: men, gene-||development in various directions. That it has advanced more in Germany 
rally, of a good heart, but of a wicked wit, to whom, through the epic, the ele-'/than in any other country 1s, perhaps, owing to the fact, that the Germans are 
raevt of the burlesque is ever peeping out, and who are equally awake to, |more patient in making experiments, and more candid in admitting the conclu- 
and sutolerant of, all “humbug” that is not professional and of a certain|/sions to which the results of thei lead, than any other people. ‘That England 
tanding ! ' is, of all countries, that im which the study of Mesmerism has gained least 
Mesmer’s fame spread rapidly among the noble, the literary, the gay and|/ground, is also no wholly inexplicable phenomenon. ‘Slow and sure” are, 
beautiful of the French capital, and his mystic halls became a favourite resort) —— to the Englishman's own boast, the grand characteristics of the Eng- 
both of those who were, and of those who fancied themselves ill. Ennuz| lish . The boast is not a vain one: the English mind is “slow,” and it 


« 


false step, some evidence of incapacity, or, better still, of duplicity, of wittingly| brought many. People were tired of being eternally witty, eternally philosc- 
*y false pretension, in the proceeding of the hated innovaror, who would detrude) phical, eternally shut up to the driest prose and matter-of fact of life. A mo- ; 
| from its place, with quite new mystification, that which was established and /ment’s escape from bon mots and /a raison, let what would offer it, was felt to 
4 venerable. Indifferent to the petty arts of annoyance of which he found him- |be a blessing. Then they had parted with their Christianity, and wanted 
self the object, (and to which the relations of the patient appear to have lent) something to believe in. So they sat, linked together by the fingers, in circles, 
a4 themselves in a remarkable way,) our magnetizer went on with what he had each circle round a covered tub, in which was water, with broken glass and 
47 taken in hand, and at last, to the astonishment of all Vienna, pronounced that jacorie of iron, laid in strata, and, at the bottom, bottles, with more water and 
Fraulein Paradies could see. The family of the young lady, however, denying! |some iron filings, placed star.wise round an iron rod, that went up through a 
4 
| 
4 
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is “sure :”—very ‘‘slow” to move in any direction, and very ‘‘sure,” as a one of the most painful operations in surgery, and who did not manifest the 
general principle, that there lies no existing thing in any direction worth its slightest emotion in her countenance, ber pulse, or her respiration. 
moving for. “17, Magnetism is as intense, and as speedily felt, at a distance of six feet, 

Mesmerism, after all, cannot with any propriety be said to have as yet at- as of six inches; and the phenomena developed are the same in both cases. 
tained to the rank of a science. Its procedure is not sure: there is something °° 18. The action at a distance does not appear capable of being exerted with 
in it still of a shooting-at-random, productive of an appeararice of caprice or in- success, excepting upon individuals who have been already magnetised. 
constancy in the results which leads theologians of a certain calibre—gentle- ** 24. We have seen two somnambulists who distinguished, with their eyes 
men who should have lived in the times of the witch-trials, (the rather as they closed, the objects which were placed before them ; they mentioned the co- 
would certainly have had nothing to fear from the keenest witch finder)—to tell lour and the value of cards, without touching them; they read the words traced 
us that, if it be not mere ** human fraud for gain’s sake,” it 1s, beyond all ques- with the hand, as also some lines of books opened at random ‘This phe- 
tion, “ Satanic agency.’’ “* Magnetisin,” says Ennemoser of Munieh, “has nomenon took place even when the eyelids were kept exactly closed with the 
but too evidently been, up to this time, more in the hands of abuse than of right fingers. 
use ; and, instead of serving to its legitimate end, the healing of sickness, ithas) ‘* 25. In two somnambulists we found the faculty of foreseeing the acts of 
been too much a piece of dilettantisms, and of unseasonuble, ill-understood, the organism more or less reinote, more or less complicated. One of them an- 
and therefore, for the most part, mischievous experiments.’ It is impossible nounced repeatedly, several months previously, the day, the hour, the minute 
not to subscribe to the truth of this. Magnetism is, as Hoffman aptly describes, of the access, and of the return of epileptic fits. The other announced the 
it, “‘a dangerous edge-tool, in the hand of a child ;” and one cannot but wish period of his cure. Their pre-visions were realised with remarkable exact- 
to see the wholesome restrictions which the Prussian government has placed, ness. They appeared to us to apply only to acts or injuries of their organism. 
on the use of it generally adopted ; to see an agent so powerful, soenigmati-| ‘26. We fouud only one single somuambulist who pointed out the symp- 
cal, and so difficult to guide, taken out of the hands of strolling lecturers, phy-| toms of the diseases of three persons with whom she was placed in magnetic 
sicasters, and wondermongers, redeemed from the unworthy service of afford-| connection. We had, however, made experiments upon a considerable num- 
ing an evening s entertaimment to an audience totally unqualified to bring, ber. 
away from the spectacle one useful thought, and committed authoritatively ‘28. Some of the prints no benefit from the treatment ; 
the hands, we will not say merely, of the graduated physician, but of the phy. others experienced a more or less decided relici,—viz. one, the suspension of 
sician specially and approvedly qualified to wield an instrument, of the nature) habitual pains : another, the return of his strength; a third, the retardation, 
and use of which they who know most feel the most sensibly how little they for several months, of his epileptic fits; and a fgurth, the complete cure of a 
know. serious paralysis of long standing 

M. Lafontaine, who visited England in 1841, and held conversazion: on}' ‘30. Your committee have not been able to verily —hecause they had no op- 
animal magnetism in this city in the summer of the following year, certainly | portunity of doing so—other faculties which the magnetisers had announced as 
merits better than to be ranked with the common herd of exhibitors and lec-| existing in somnambulists; but they have communicated, in their report. facts 
turers-errant to whom the foregoing observations are applicable. The Mes- of sufficient impertance to entitle them to think that the academy ought to en- 
meric phenomena developed at his conrersazioni, were indeed of a common-| courage the investigation into the subject of animal magnetism, as a very cu- 
place and every day character enough, rising in no instance above the pomt of fous branch of psychology and natural history.”’ 
simple sleep-waking—Kluge's fourth degree of magnetic affection. But his|| The mesmeric siafes are given by Mr. Lang, after Kluge, who has enu- 
visit, viewed in reference to the results by which it has been followed, may be merated them as—1. the state of waking—sense open; 2. half-sleep, or im- 
said to form an epoch in the history of Mesmerism in these countries. An im-|periect crisis—sense closing ; 3. magnetic sleep—sense closed ; 4. somnam- 
pulse has been given to inquiry, public curiosity has been engaged ina degree Oulism, or perfect crisis—sense opening inwardly ; 5. self-intuiuon, or elair- 
which has attended the labours of no former preachér of the Mesmerite doc-) voyance—sense open inwardly ; 6 universal lucidity, or ecstacy, also call d 
urine among us. The study of Mesmerism in the British islands, it may be) disorgauization-—a state of rare occurrence, and of which one may doubt whe- 
confidently stated, has made greater progress within the last three years than) |ther it be ever produced by the simple operation of magnetic influences; or 
it had done within the preceding thirty. In Scotland, the new impetus has|;whether other causes, wholly independent of these, and only accidentally act- 
made itself most forcibiy felt. ‘The Scot is a more consequent thinker, and) |ing In concert with them, constitute the true ground of it. Jt is not so much a 
has an intellect less riveted to the material, than his southern neighbour. The| aigher degree of magnetic affection, as a state sut gen ris, which may present 
old Saxon element is a far more fundamental one, and exists in a much less|\ttself in subjects not Mesmerised, although a condition of Mesmeric lucidity of- 
modified form in the Scottish than in the English natufe ; and, after Germany.) !ers peculiar facilities for its development. 
there is perhaps no country more likely to afford to Mesmerism scope for av}, Mr. Dove reckons nine stages of Mesmeric affection, as follows—!. contem- 
interesting development than Scotland. One learns accordingly, with the less| plative abstraction; 2%. ordmary vigil; 3 ordinary reverie; 4. ordinary 
surprise, that “* there is now no community of the slightest importence in the) dreaming; 5. oblivious sleep (Kiuge’s magnetic sleep); 6. lucid dreaming ; 
north, which does not contain a numerous body of believers in the truths ot//7. lucid reverie; 8. lucid vigil ; 9. devotional ecstacy. 
Mesmerism.” Such is, at least, the intelligence imparted, in a tone of gra-|, In a chapter on the application of Mesimerism tu medical science, Mr. Lang 
tulation, by Mr. Lang, of Glasgow, in a littie work, as interesting in its con places before us the humiliating record of the reception which physical truth, 
tents, as it is unpretending in its form, recently issued from the press ; wit!| in most of her avatars and discoveries of hersel! to men, has met with at the 
some gleanings frum which these concluding pages, of a perhaps somewhat) ‘ands of her chosen priests. Galileo greeted with the epithets of * plagiarist ! 
over-lengthy disseriation, shall be enlivened. jliac! impostor! heretic!’’ Harvey rewarded for his great discovery with 

Iu his third chapter, which treats of the Mesmeric phenomena and states.| "general ridicule and abuse, and a great dimunut on of his practice." Syden- 
Mr. Lang presents us with the “conclusions” appended to the report of the |) aun stigmatized as “a quack anda murderer.” Am rose Pare, who first sub- 
French commission of 1831, adopting, as he advertises us, the translation oi, stituted the ligature for boiling pitch in amputauons, * hooted and howled 
Mr. Colquhoun This commissivn, appointed by the Royal Academy of Me down by the faculty of physic, who ridiculed the idea of hanging life upon a 
dicine at Paris, in 1826, but which had had a multiplicity of delays and hin-||:!#€#d, when boiling pitch had stood the test of centurws ” “The prescribing 
drances to contend with, acknowledged, when it at length found utterance, the! /0! anumony made penal by an actola I rench partement, passed at the instance 
truth of Mesmerism (understanding thereby not the theory of Mesmer, but the 2! @ French college of medicine. Jesuit’s bark prompily rejected by Froves- 
existence of the agency to which he had called attention) to the fullest extent ; |*49t England, as a phase of the “mystery of mquity."” Doctor Groenvelt 
wherein, however, it had been already preceded by the Academy of Sciences)“ Committed to Newgate, by warrant of the presideut of the College of Physi- 
at Berlin, as well as by an imperial commission in Russia. A few of the con-, °!4"S. for discovering.the curative power of cantharides in dropsy.”’ Inocula- 


clusions of the French commissioners are here presented to the reader :— jon denounced by the medical faculty as a murderous folly ; aud by the tico- 
«[. The contact of the thumbs or of the hands ; frictions, or certain gestures logical, as an impious defiance of Providence ; and the common people taught 
which are made at a small distance from the body, and are called passes, are |‘? hoot at Lady Mary Wertley Montague, for sntepducing it. Vaeccmation ri- 
the means employed to place ourselves in magnetic connection, or, in other by popular 
words, to transmit the magnetic influence to the patient. | the of that cay D ae 1 "Tro Ch helt 
The means which are external and visible, are not always necessary. | 
since, on many occasions, the will, the fixed look, have been found sufficient ern ey ‘T 
to produce the magnetic phenomena, even without the knowledge of the and fashion was ashamed of it. 
tient. gas, declared by Wollaston as isan a one as would be the attempt * to light 
“7, Sometimes, during the process of magnetising, there are manifested London with a slice from the moon. Atlantic steain navigation demonstrated 
insignificant and evanescent eflects, which cannot be attributed to magnetism oy Dr. Lardner be impossible. by 
alone ; such as a slight degree of oppression, of heat or of cold, and some othe: doctors with ridicsle, — “ie. 
nervous phenomena, which can be explained without the intervention of a par- fo pi hin 
ticular agent, upon the principle ef hope or of fear, prejudice, and the novelty | One at his 
of the treatment, the ennui produced by the monotony of the gestures, the si- Elhiotson to rave about '’—the said Elliotson, for yeare alter 24 cwegee J a 
lence and repose in which the experiments are made ; finally, by the imagina-| 08 prussic acid, not only ill-spoken-of, wad 
tion, which has so much influence on some minds and on certain organiza- for 
= thet fo the af of ibe * pro 
fessions,”’ that there exists a feeling which we might name odium collegia/e,”’ 
are well established physiological and therapeutic phenomena jot which the much-decried odiwm theologicum is only a modification ; that me- 
“10 The existence of an uniform character, to enable us to recognise, in dical men, as a class, are not one whit tees narrow than priests . fee Nenad 
every case, the reality of the state of somnambulism, has not been esta-||'€S* excuse, (inasmuch they donot claim for 
blished. a divine revelation,) quite as ready as these to reject, as bearing 1 is very no- 
13. Sleep, produced with more or less promptitude, is a real, but not a velty evidence of its heretical character, every thing new in therapeutic doc- 
constant effect of magnetism. ‘urine or practice—every thing implying that the chews science 
“14. We hold it as demonstrated, that it has been produced in cireum-| still leaves room for further development, stil! admits a possibility of progress 
stances in which the persons magnetised could not see, or were ignorant of the [perhaps of correction. 
means employed to occasion it. 
“ 15. When a person has once been made to fall into the magnetic sleep, it 
is not always necessary to have recourse to contact, in order to magnetise him From “Scenes in the Life of an Authoress.” 
anew. The look of the magnetiser, his volition alone, possess the same influ-|) The street wherein Mrs. Kice dwelt, was situated in a low suburb of the 
ence. He can not only act upon the magnetised person, but even place him) manufacturing town we have before mentioned. It was the very region of 
in a complete state of somnambulism, and pring him out of it, without) squalor and want, famine and riotous debauchery, ill fed and ill paid labour, 
his knowledge, out of his sight, at a certain distance, and with doors inter- jcrime and struggling virtue. ‘The low tavern, with its vicious customers, that 
vening. sorded gulf that swallowed up the bread of famished wives and children ; the 
“16. The greater number of the somnambulists whom we have seen,||huckster's shop, where usury and imposition earned a foul and rumous per cent- 
were completely insensible. We might tickle their feet, their nostrils, and the|jage ; the gin-shop; the butcher's, where hung, in sickly array, the loathsome 
angle of the eyes, with a feather—we might pinch their skin, so as to leave a) refuse of a higher market, destined not for the food of dogs, but for a hungered 
mark, prick them with pins under the nails, &c., without producing any pain, |population ; the low cellar or the garret of the artisan—homes where crime 
without even their perceiving it. Finally, we saw one who was insensible to asked unseen, and hovels where honesty and virtue (man’s last and best heir- 
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dom) still struggled on upheld by Hope : such scenes and such homes consti- |watch Miss Kite ; and the older and more knowing, had drawn themselves 
;within the shade of the tattered curtains that hung around the bed, that they 


tuted the neighbourhood of Mrs. Kite. The street was narrow, and not over-//w! e t 
blest with the light of heaven; but about the middle of it, it somewhat widen-| might watch, with less chance of observation, the dawning hopes that their hun- 


ed : and here, in the least squalid part, was the house of Mrs. Kite. In truth,||ger might be appeased. At length, Miss Suke crossed the kitchen, and, open- 
it assumed to itself a greater air of respectability than did the neighbouring) ing a closet-door, brought from thence a huge loaf, a piece of bacon, and some 
dwellings; for its door was painted green; and the window not only possessed] butter m a basin ; and placing them on the table, exclaiming— : 

the necessary panes of glass, but boasted a row of bright red flower-pots, where|| ‘* Come, leave the duds, and come to tea; for if no one else ar’n’t going to 


vegetated, amid the parched ould, a few sickly plants. | get it, I am.” 
It was the afternoon of a dull winter's day, and in the low but wide-spread | At this announcement of tea, and able no longer to subdue their hunger, the 
kitchen of Mrs. Kite’s home the family were assembled ; and such a home and| youngest of the children approached the table with timid footsteps, though 
; ‘careful to keep hid from the sight of Mrs. Kite; and one, more adventurous 


such a scene few would witness to forget. 1| . 
The floor of the room was of brick, so broken and worn by time, that in places} than the rest, actuaily came so near the loaf, as to break off unobserved, an ob- 


it was sunk into hollows, wherein seemed to be gathered all the filth of a loath-| truding crust ; and holding it up for a moment, as if to boast of his courage, 
some negligence. A few articles of crazy and old-fashioned furniture were} hastily swallowed it, and again stole forth his fingers for a second crust, much 
placed around the kitchen, on which was piled an antiquity of dust and cob-||to the envy of his companions. But fortune was not again propitious : the fin- 
webs. One corner of the ill-conditioned chamber held a large bed,that had once| ger and thumb had reached the tempting morsel, when lo! Miss Nancy Kite 
possessed curtains, the remnants of which now hung in a thousands tatters,|turned quickly round from her post of the wash-tub, and caught the delinquent 
and ill concealed the rade flock bed, upon which were stretched some five or in the very fact. At this sight, the elder and least adventurous of the children 
six sleeping children, of ages varying from two months to three years. Some)| withdrew again behind the curtains of the bed, and listened, with sad forboding, 
seven or eight other children, scarcely older than those that slept, played about! /to the punishment that would be sure to follow upon the direful act of ahungry 


on the rude floor; some tied in a broken go-cart, others seated on the ground,||child stealing 2 crust of bread. 
and the rest endeavouring to walk, by the help of a chair or table that stood)! With her hands wet from the soap-suds, Miss Nancy seized the wretched 


within reach. A wide chimney-piece occupied one side of the room, and the|/urchin by the back of its tattered pinafore, and lifting it from the ground with 
pinched-up and rusty grate, held, at the hour we speak of, a low and smoky|/one hand to aheight considerably above the tea-table, brought the other with 
fire, over which was swung a large boiling iron-pot, for the contents of which) full force to the level of its head and neck; and whilst she inflicted repeated 
some of the Misses Kite*seemed to wait, as they stirred the fire often ; and|/slaps upon the face and ears of the hungered child, she gave exercise to the 
then returned with due diligence to a broken washing-tub, that, propped upon! arm that held it by violently shaking the culprit during the intermission of 
a chair, stood in the middle of the room. Mrs. Kite was easily distinguished) the labour that occupied her right hand. Mrs. Kite seemed aroused from 
from her daughters, by being older and uglier; and as we now present her to} her suilen fit by the bitter screams of the child, and turning round in her chair, 


the reader, she was solacing herself with a short and very black pipe, and had} |said— ’ 
drawn the low chair upon which she was seated so near the grate, that her feet, “* What, ’s the imp been filching at the loaf, Nance !” 
**To be sure.” said Miss Nance. ‘This is the work-house brat, mother ; 


rested amidst the pile of ashes that covered the hearthstone. The pipe seemed) | ire,” sai 
to have had a soothing influence upon her : for leaning forward, so that her bo-| and he’s beginning his work for the gallows betimes : however, he’s had all the 


ny clbows rested on her knees, she took a whiff every now and then, yee: supper he shall have to-night ; and he shall know what “tis to wait for the mor- 
in the intervals, into a sort of half slumber, though not forgetting, porridge.” 
** Eat, eat, eat! is all the imps think of,” said Mrs. Kite. “* Curse ‘em! it's 


whiles, to jog a cradle that stood near. ‘The eldest Miss Kite, who had proba-|' it u 
bly seen some fifty years, was an exact representation of her mother; and as)\Jim Brown, is it! Cuff him, Nance. 1 owe him a grudge for taking two pota- 


Mrs. Kite was a tall woman, Miss Kite was tall also, reaching to six feet two in-| toes instead of one. It would break the temper of a saint on yarth, to have to 
ches ; and as none of the Misses Kite averaged less than six feet, they were deal with such carnate devils. Push him into the room, and lock the door, 
known in their immediate neighbourhood by the name of the ** Six long Kites.””|, Nance ; and he’ll find his way into the straw, I warrant.” 

Miss Sukey Kite (for that was the name of the eldest) was dressed ina stuff, ‘‘ No, no,” said Miss Jenny Kite, resting her arm upon the soapy tub ; “ let 
gown, over which, as a contrast, was pinned a yellow silk handkerchief, and) 'the brat stay and see the rest eat their stirabout : it helps a craving belly to see 


her locks of grizzled hair (concealed as well as they could be by a few borrow-j others feeding.’ 

ed curls) were thrust beneath a tattered gauze cap, in colour somewhat darker) Laughing at her own humane suggestion, Miss Jenny withdrew her arms 
than her unwashed face. She oceupied a seat near her mother ; and whilst|/from the tub; and bearing in her hands a bundle of the ill-washed rags, (for 
she begniled the time by poring over a thumbed newspaper, borrowed from the) they were not clothes. saving it was some pieces of finery, the especial pro- 
nearest tavern, she rocked to sleep an emaciated infant of some six week old,) perty of one of the Kites,) drew near the fireto hang them on a line drawn 
who, either from pain or hunger, moved restlessly about ; and as often as |across the wide chimney-piece, preparatory to the busy occupation of the tea- 


Miss Kite stayed the rocking of her chair, gave forth a feeble and stifled ery. || table. 

“Curse ye, Suke !”’ said Mrs. Kite, aroused from her short slumbers ; “can’t,, In the meanwhile, Miss Nancy, having exhausted her combative strength 
ye rock the brat, instead of spelling out some hangman's story! ‘There's the ‘rather than the spleen, gave the unfortunate Jim Brown a conclnding shake ; 
t’other gals a-washing, Sal a-mending, and Ria gone for the muffins : I'll take|)and allowing his feet once more to touch the earth, pushed him into an old chair 
I'm not going||that stood within some few feet of the tea-table, as if, by the sight of the forth- 


the poker to you, if ye don’t stop that imp’s yell. Lodnam it : g 
to have its mumping cry. Sleep it shall, whilst I’ve the muffins; or it hadn’t|coming meal, to add new refinement to her previous brutality. 
need come within reach of my fingers.” | ‘If ye stir, I'll finish ye outright,’’ said Miss Nancy, shaking her clenched 
‘* Stop yer tongue,” said Miss Suke. ‘The brat won't sleep; t’as had lod- hand at the drooping child ; who, half-suffocated with bitter tears, held down 
num twice since noon ; and it’s made it sleep no more nor so mach water.” _| its head in shame and agony. 
“Then Daffy it,” said Mrs. Kite. “Come, give the impto me, and I'll}; The rest of the children still lurked behind the bedstead, not daring to ven- 
dose it.” | ture out for fear of sharing the fate of their companion ; and some few, bury- 
So saying, the hag snatched the wretched infant from the arms of Suke, ,ing their heads in the tattered rug. quaked with very fear, least some portion of 
and stiflmg its cries with her hand, bid Miss Sal Kite fetch her the Daffy. )ithe guilt and the punishment should fall upon themselves ; though, as little Jim 
But Sal was not more obedient than her sister ; and giving the hag a glance,| | Brown’s sob died away, one or two, who had been less beaten, and had, conse- 
as much as to say “ fetch it yourself,” she quietly went on with her work ; and) quently, more courage, crept from their hiding, to gaze at a distance, with ea- 
Mrs. Kite venting her spleen in a broad oath, arose, and reaching from the! ger eye, at the orgies of the tea-table. 
mantelpiece a phial filled with that nurses’ comfort and death's friend, the cele ||‘ There's some larking going on, I ‘spose,” said Mrs. Kite, “ or Ria might 
brated ~ Daffy’s Elixir,” held back the infant on her lap, and inserting the lip, bave been home afore with those muffins ; and Bill Woodcote with the cream : 
of the botile into its mouth, drenched it with what she thought a sufficient sleep-| that’s to say, if he don’t upset it, and then tumble down to hide it.” 
ing-draught. | By this time the Misses Suke, Nancy, and Jenny Kite, had assembied round 
There,” exclaimed Mrs. Kite, “ I hope ye’ll sleep now, ye yelling devil ! the table, all saving Miss Sal, who, still intent upon her sewing, occupied the 
Lodnum does for the t’other imps; but there’s no profit got out of you: for| chimney-corner ; and as if the arrival of the muffins were somewhat doubtful, 
what with Godfrey and Daffy, and gin, you ain't kept for the three shillings that ,had already commenced a vigorous attack upon the huge loaf, when, to their 
I get a-week for ye; half goes in duty, and the rest the quack puts m an | joy, and that of Mrs. Kite, the street-door opened, and the afuresaid Bill 
| Woodcote made his appearance, bearing in his hand the desired cream, with- 


pocket 

“ The brat won't trouble ye long, [ daresay,” said Miss Sally ; * taint been, out which Mrs. Kite could not drink the curly-leafed hyson that she allowed 
awake forthree hours in the last fortnight, and its next sleep may be its last. | unto herself. Immediately in the weke of the ragged urchin was Miss Maria, 
And there are them as live about here, as will look sharp if it does die ; for, commonly called Ria Kite ; and at the sight of both muffins and cream, Mrs. 
| Kite condescended to smile, whereat Bill Woodcore was very glad : for his daily 


when little Jim White died in the summer, there was a precious buzz made ; 
for “tis common talk as how we dose the brats. The mother sent ye five shil-| walk of one mile for the cream was rewarded, six days out of the seven, with 


lings yesterday, as if to bribe us to be kind to it; and that’s enough to pay for| divers slaps and pinches from one or the whole of the four elder Misses Kite, 
one week's rocking, if "twanted it.” | and their honoured parent. 
* You hussy,”’ said Mrs. Kite, “say that again, and I'll dose you. Ye've|, Miss Ria was the youngest Kite but one ; and the moffins being in all pro- 
taken to preaching, hiave ye, since ye sparked it with Ned Rafile !” | bability the happy-work of some thriving bachelor, and Miss Ria’s heart being 
“Come, come,” said Miss Suke, “* don’t be arter blazing at Sal, or I'll **||unoccupied at this particular time, she had bedizened herself in such gaudy 
The threat was inaudible, or rather lost to hearing ; for the two Misses Kite,} finery as she possessed ; and now returned, after a two hours’ absence, full of 


who had been engaged at the washing-tub, now approached the fire to lift ofi)/smiles, and bearing triumphantly twelvepenny worth of the hottest muffins. 
the boiler ; and Miss Suke, tinding the fire disengaged, stirred it into a blaze, |Poor Bill Woodcote, in age some seven or eight years, happy to escape the 
and swinging over the sooty tea-kettle, commenced the preparation of the tea-| wrath of the beldame, slunk behind the bed, there to hear, in a succession of 
board. | nervous whisperings, the fate of the unfortunate Jim Brown. 
‘The dose that Mrs. Kite had administered to the wretched infant, soon pro-|, The moment the muffins were produced, those happy Kites, seated around 
duced the desired sleep ; and as it lay stretched in an almost death-like slum-| the table, stretched out their bony hands ; and each Kite seizing one, hastened 
ber, a looker-on might have thought that it was indeed its Jast repose, saving) to the fire, anxious to toast the savoury morsel. But the elder Kite, either 
for the laboured respiration that convulsed its debilitated frame. When it was) |more greedy, or more cunning than her fledglings, had possessed herself of the 
at length quiet, the hag raised it roughly in her arms, and bearing it to the bed) (wo-pronged and sole toasting-fork, and had already transfixed the largest 
we have discribed, placed it amidst the other sleeping children ; and casting a| muffin, and placed it within the clear front of the narrow fire. Alburiéd to dis- 
part of the coarse rug over it, left it to its fate. \possess their worthy mother of this first-rate toasting-place ; but she, thinking 
By the time Mrs. Kite had resumed her seat, Miss Suke had drawn a one |/of that golden rule, “that every one has a right to his own,” held firm to her 
legged table im frout of the fire; and, from the lumber of an edjoining shelf, muffin and fork ; so that the Misses Suke, Nancy, and Jenny, were obliged to 
had produced four or five tea-cups, each of a different colour and form,—some! 'toast their muffin each one as well as she might. 
with saucers and some without. ‘These, with a vlack tea-pot, well-nigh spout-|! ‘The toasting done, the battering commenced ; this ended, there came the 
less and graced with a tin lid, a broken milk-jug, and a large knife, completed |/crisped-leafed hyson and cream, then a new edition of muffins and butter ; at 
the minor preparations. Whilst Miss Suke had thus been occupied, all noise| |the sound of which buttering, divers heads peeped from behind the bed-curtains, 


within the kitchen had ceased ; and the children, who had been before so busy,|'and many mouths watered, and dim visions of butter and plum-cake, and _sa- 
ngs, thronged into the minds of these famished children: and if they 


stayed simultaneously in their play, and, with straining eyes and anxious faces,||voury thi FA 
watched every indication of the approaching tea-hour. Those that had been||had hope for their manhood or womanhood. it rose not above the ambition of a 
lusty slice of bread and butter, or a red-cheeked apple. 


walking cound the chairs, stood still, and walked no longer ; those seated ou 
the floor, playing with a potato or a broken candlestick, turned their heads to he muffin-maker had been generous ; and, when the muffins had gone twice 
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round to the six long Kites, there remained three old ones ; and it being impos-| Conscious that Miss Jenny was within hearing, the words were few and hush- 
sible by any known er, either of geometry or pure mathematics, to make three|'ed : and in ten minutes the two flock-beds had received each one its nightly 
into six, and each Kite desiring one of the three last muffins, sundry black; burden. Covering over the coarse rug, and whispering some kind words to 
looks ensued, each Kite thinking the opposite Kite greedy, and vice versd. So, ‘each group of ¢fildren, Will Woodcote left the chamber in silence. 
at length, Mrs. Kite, being probably a peace-maker, tried to end all dispute by | Those infants that did not wake, of course required no supper, and not hav- 
taking into her own particular service three remaining muffins ; doubtless sa- ing been dressed, of course required no undressing ; but those that were awake 
tisfying her conscience by the reflection, that she was entitled to the lion’s share.’ having been fed with the relics of the stirabout, and afterwards well dosed with 
But to this reasoning the Misses Kite, one and all, demurred ; and when the laodanum, once more sunk to rest. Mrs. and Miss Kite being thenceforth dis- 
hyson had gone its fourth round, a general scuffle ensued, each one fighting her! engaged, prepared the table for supper ; and the ham and ale at length arriving, 
Will Woodcote was dismissed to his bed; and Mrs. Kite, stirring up the 
The combat had been observed with deep attention by those stationed be- fire, drew the table near it : and thus amicably disposed, we leave the elder 
hind the curtains of the bed; and it soothed the memory of such as were old) and younger Kite to the enjoyment of their evening meal. 
enough to have one, to see those that had beaten and starved them with im-| : a 
punity, now receiving in their turn a slight taste of the vigorous chastisement), A DREAM ON NEW YEAR'S DAY. 
they so liberally dealt out to others. Of course, during this strife, the muffins | D ? Bin eget 20.) 
were forgotten ; and Bill Woodcote saw, from his hiding-piace, the tempting | 
morsel; and watching for the moment when the enemy was safe within the, 
chunney-corner, busied in the heat of the affray, he stole, with practised foot, Disappomted—but that 1s a weak word to begin with ike 
across the kitchen, and before another moment was past, was again safe behind | Disgusted at not being invited to dinner, somewhere or other, on New Year's 
the curtains ; and long before the quarrel had ended, the muffins were divided) |Day, ! dined in my study, solitarily, but not «paringly,—for a sense of ill-usage, 
and eaten by Bill Woodcote and his hungry friends. At length, the issue of /however it may be accounted for, always makes me decidedly hungry. Some 
the battle was decided by Mrs. Kite enlisting herself under the banner of Miss people are apt to try the tongue on such occasions, working it very hard; but 
Suke ; and the enemy giving way, left Suke and her mother undisputed mis-| | invariably feel an inclination to take to my teeth. 
tresses of the field. They. like all conquerers, making much of their victory, Anger and appetite having at length subsided, I drew a large chair to the 
added thereby much chagrin to those defeated ; whereat Misses Ria and Sally fire, and by way of beginning the new year well, in a lofty resentment of the 
hastily arranging such portion of their dress as had not fallen within the mer-|;“rong and neglect I had endured, began to meditate on my many virtues. | 
ciless fingers ot Suke, jeft the house ; yet not before they had uttered sundry may here state at once, that it was my full intention to muse on other people's 
hearty maledictions upon the successful enemy. As tu Jenny and Nance, they merits afterwards ; however, as the event turned out, I found my own too nu- 
seized a candle stuck within a bottle, from off the mantelpiece, and sticking it merous. , . 
between the bars of the grate, lighted it, and making their way up a dilapidat-| Modesty, which I naturally place conspicuously at the head of the list, will 
ed staircase, left Suke and their mother, either to single combat or otherwise! not permit me to go into an enumeration of them here—nor is the page long 
as they should think fit. enough , but of course it was impossible to avoid noticing that beautiful frank- 
Bat the ladies, probably exhausted by their recent exertions, seemed dispos-| ness of character, whick has impelled me on all occasions to acknowledge my 
ed for peace ; and whilst Suke pinned up her tattered cap, and placed the ta-| own talents and good qualities ; that love of fair-play which prompts the de- 
ble in its proper position, that is to say,on its legs, Mrs. Kite stirred the fire into) ‘tection and exposure of every demerit that may deform a friend ; that principle 
a blaze, and again seating herself, dived her hand into her pocket, and then)! temperance seen in an aversion to festival-dinners and parties, which so of- 
reaching the sole tea-cup that remained unbroken,bid Bill Woodcote make haste, ten impair the health and corrupt the taste ; my probity, fidelity, and indepen- 
and fetch her half a quartern of Timkin’s best gin. dence—also my continence, fortitude, and other characteristics not essential to 
“J say, Suke, pop on the stirabout; “tis time the brats should be a-budg-| be specified, though as deservedly celebrated. 
ing. Come, ye devils, come from behind the bed, or I'll fetch you with the} 1 hastily, and without a particle of conceit, ran over in my mind the many 
thong.” . | Instances of disinterested service rendered, and of self-denial shewn ; and then 
The group of wretched children obeyed the awful voice of Mrs. Kite; and) Wishing myself, in a temperate bumper of port, a happy new year, I proceeded 
approaching within some distance from the fire-place, awaited her further com-, to turn the first evening of it to a laudable account, by taking down a volume 
mands. | of the most moral, serious, and devout of all our charming essayists, and losin 
* The three babies at the foot of the bed are all awake,” said the little girl, every thought of the world, whether in-doors or without, in the tranquil and 
who had been the last to quit the cover of the curtains ; “but the one at the) measured mazes of a disserta ion on Self-knowledge. 
side, and the four at the top, are all asleep.” _ Thad not been reading, as it seemed to me above ten minutes, during which 
‘* Stop yer prate,” said Mrs. Kite fiercely. -‘ Them as are awake only want) time I had seen, in the moral dissertation, my own simple character defined and 
their lodnum, that’s all. They ain't been dressed to-day, and that’s the rea-| Sounded to its very depths, when, by slow and insensible degrees, I became 
son they won t want undressing to-night. Come, Suke, stir up the oatmeal,| possessed of a different kind of consciousness, and felt myself borne, softly, 
and whip in a tidy lump of bran ; "twill make the porridge thicker and the bread) silently, and indeed without perceptible motion at all, quite away from the 


the less. Curse that Bill for being so long with the gin !”’ | world as it is, and from men as they are—from my fireside, from profligate 


After some few grumbling words, Miss Suke proceeded to mix the stirabout,. Londou, from earth; whether along railroads immeasurable, ona flying cloud, 
first swinging over the fire a round iron-pot, half filled with water, and then| or through tunnels under the seas ; until, at length, to a stop I came, and drop- 
fetching a well-sized wooden bowl, she thrust her hand into a sack that stood! ped stunned. 
in one corner of the kitchen, and taking out the desired quantity of bran, next’) But insensibility almost immediately gave place to a clear and entire compre- 
added to ita portion of oatmeal, and some salt; and then, duly mixing cold hension of all within and around. | opened my eyes, and saw everything at 
water with it, till became of the desired consistency, approached the hearth, ‘4 glance ; understanding by mspiration my new condition, and the extraordi- 


that she might be in readiness the moment the water within the pot should) "ary scene before me. 
boil. | ] was in the heart of a city, grand, vast, and populous as London itself, and 


At length the gin arrived ; and the hag, snatching it from the boy's hand, for London it might have been mistaken, had not intuition whispered to my 
applied it to her lips; and, when she had thrice drained the tea-cup, turned] |heart the appalling secret, which hope iu expiring accents vainly pronounced to 
round to strike the boy for not having made better haste. But he being at|'be incredible. Jt was too true. 
some distance from the hand of Mrs. Kite, busy in watching Miss Suke, and), What was! Listen. I was in a coun'ry—in the very capital of it, whence 
whispering to his little friends that ** it was to be stirabout to-night,” escaped! there was no escape—in which the Vices alone were sanctioned and upheld by 
her kindly imtention. ' | law and usage, andthe Virtues were mercilessly pat down by the state, and 
At last the pot boiled, the mixture was poured in, and the stirring commenc-| punished by the severest legal enactments Guess my amazement, my con 
ed; and*whilst Miss Suke performed this operation with an iron ladle, Bill) /sternation. In this city, all the bad passions, all the evil propensities of man’s 
Woodcote reached sundry tin cans, and cracked basins of divers shapes, to-| ature, were protected and encouraged by the legislature—developed and prac- 
gether with some spoons, from the neighbouring dresser ; and when these had/ |tised in the best society. On the other hand, ail the gentle emotions, all the 
been arranged upon the table, Miss Suke —— that the porridge was) fine sensibilities, all the virtuous deeds to which humanity is so conspicuously 
done ; and lifting off the pot, whilst Bill Woodcote held the candle, proceeded! prone, and to which my own nature in particular was so unerringly inclined, were 
to pour a due quantity intoeach vessel. When this was accomplished, sup-| prosecuted with the utmost rigour of the law. 
per was pronounced to be ready ; and the famished children, gathering round: There, before, behind, around me, were countless habitations, streets branch- 
the table, dipped each its spoon into the boiling porndge ; and Miss Suke, re-| ing in every conceivable direction, crowds thronging them all, as in the city | 
producing the loaf, cut each child a thin and narrow slice, at the same time in-| liad left; life, bustle, toil, strife, confusion, made up the new scene as the old ; 
timating that ** bread was bread.” And each child, knowmg from this that no) ‘but yet what a change was over all. How shockingly, how sickeningly unlike 
more would be allowed, lingered over its slice, as if reserving it for the last!'were my past and my present ! 
dainty morsel when the porridge should be done, progressed onward with their!) The faces that passed me in rapid multitudes wore the most diabolical ex- 
oatineal supper, whilst Miss Kite deposited again under lock and key the envied, pression : hate, revenge, jealousy, envy, malice, darkened or lightened on their 
loaf. | Visages, as the flashing eye or the scowling brow chanced to be called into re- 
**Ma’n't little Jim Brown have a drop of stirabout, Ma'am !" said Bill, ap-| quisition by the demon dwelling in their hearts. The citizens in gigs and car- 
proaching the chair of Mrs. Kite; “he hangs his head and looks so drooping,||tiages were principally assassins ; but of the swarms that thronged every spa- 
poor thing !”’ ‘cious avenue on foot, scarcely one was meaner than a thief, or below the rank 
* What!” said Mrs. Kite in a voice of thunder, and as if astounded with the! of a slanderer, a mercenary, or an apostate. 
presumption of the boy. ‘ Have ye the imperance to ask such a question! | And there stood | in the midst, trembling in every limb, and not daring to 
He picks the loaf, and he’s had his supper ; and if ye ask again, I'll fling yer, think, even for an instant, upou the virtues that lay concealed within fte—upon 
platter at ye.”” the pure and generous propensities which I had never controlled, and knew not 
Bill slunk back to the table ; and three or four of the elder children, who! how to uproot—upon the kind and noble deeds of which | had been guilty, or 
scemed leagued in mutual friendship with Bull Woodcote, obeying some under-| the exalted sentiments which marked me out for instant and inevitable destruc- 
stood signal that their friend made, instantly turned to watch Miss Suke's move-| tion. 
ments ; and when that lady's watchful eye was for the instant removed, each, Oh! how bitterly did | now lament that I had not made a better use of my 
watcher broke off the large part of its share of bread, and hid it behind the rag-| time in the great metropolis! How deeply did | regret, now that it was too 
ged pinafore. jate, my insensibility to the lessons to be learnt in London, and my early reso- 
Supper was at length ended ; and Bill having been ordered “‘ to see the brats) lution to abandon myself to a course of virtue ! Bat vain, most vain, was it in 
to bed, and to make haste to fetch the beer, and something for supper,” has-|/my present condition, to look back upon my unsullied and misguided youth, or 
tened to obey ; and helping those to rise who had eaten their supper, as they!/weep over the influences of good company ! j; 
sat on the floor, (for they were too small to reach the table,) he lighted a bit of i] Culprit as I was, { naturally dreaded every instant to be seized by the offi- 
rush-candle, followed the group of children up the rude staircase, being first re-; cers of injustice, and delivered for condign punishment into the hands of the 
minded, ty Miss Suke, to make the imps say their prayers. ‘law ; but, luckily, as I gianced ai a shop-wmdow, | saw my Visage frightful 
Gaining the wretched chamber where they slept,the elder children proceeded with horror. Happily this proved my protection ; and ugly as sin, or at last 
to undress the younger; and happy were those who had saved a morsel of||as hideous as some of her children around, | mingled with the throng, proceed- 
their supper for Jim Brown. And how that poor child's hungry face lightened/|ing ap one of the principal streets of the city. Approaching the entrance to 
up with pleasure, as he swallowed the morsels filched from stomachs as hungry|/an open space, I saw that preparations were making for some public ceremo- 
as his own ; and how a hum of delight sounded through that narrow cbamber ny ; that the citizens were hurrying thither, with more rapid strides ; that the 
as each one told Bill how sweet the bit of muffin had been ! lasvud was bepeming prodigious, and that extraordinary excitement pervaded 
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I laboured, a very creditable air of low depravity, and lamented that there was 


the multitude. | veutured to inquire of a shopkeeper, who, though evidently| iy tongue ; yet I assumed, considering the weight of innocence under which 


a robber, did not seem to have yet worked his way to the easy achievement of 
murder, what the people had assembled for? ; 


_ to be found in the morning paper an account of the ‘ Deplorable spread of vir- 


“Why, where have you been,” he said, “that you haven't heard ! There's, tuous and enlightened Principles,” together with a case of “ Shocking Consci- 
a man going to be hanged this morning for the crime of gratitude ; and as that’s) /entiousness in High Life,” that argued ill for the country. 


an offence not often committed in this city, it increases public interest. Be-, 
sides, being of so black a dye, the law enjoins quartering.” | 


‘“* Ah,” returned he, in a voice that sounded likethe creaking of a prison-door, 


“virtue’s moving on, and breaking into the very capital of the land. It’s only 


Hanged for gratitude! The blood left my fece—my heart throbbed violent-| law that can stop it. Our legislators are inactive, government must get to work. 
ly. Alas! it was my own favourite. Oh, how I had practised it from early| 1 remember the day, when there was hardly an honest upright man in the me- 


youth! Guilt was so apparent in my m 


anner, that I should have been detected. |tropolis ; and now—why almost half the people one meets have got some little 


at once had I not beer, instantly borne from the spot by a sudden pressure of bit of good or other sneaking about their hearts.” 


the crowd. HI 


Emboldened thus, I ventured another word or two, and was again answered, 


Agitated and apprehensive as | was for my own personal safety, I yet could. instead of being seized by the throat ; wher at that moment we were joined by 
not forbear scrutinizing the looks of the criminals there congregated in count-||4 third, who, being known to my companion, proceeded to give vs @ lively ac- 
less numbers.* Nor could I help being struck most forcibly by the discovery,||¢ount of a scene from which he had just returned. A schoolmaster had been 


that amongst them were many, very many, who, however they aimed at con /Standing in the pillory, and had been pelted to death. 


I shuddered as he de- 


cealing their amiable dispositions, were sound at heart, and might have passed |Scribed the horrible barbarities of the mob, and sympathy flowed through all my 


for life-subscribers to a philanthropic asylum. 


I overheard a remark, that |Veins; yet I contrived to look jpyful and savage as | inquired the erime of the 


these were the occasions when all the virtue, not lodged in gaol, invariably Schoolmaster. 


came forth from the back lanes and blind alleys of the town in which it lurked. 


| “Crime!” cried the indignant immoralist; “that word is hardly strong 


“ At an execution,” said a wretch at my elbow, “ you are sure to catch plen-| enough. Why, he’s been teaching the boys their prayers, and ordering them 
ty of the honest, the humane, and the incorruptible ; but I begin to think, that Bever to tell lies !” 


instead of curing them of their weaknesses, the sight only confirms them more. 
and more in their honourable courses, and drives the love of good into them 
deeper. Hanging the best man alive will do little good in these days.” 

From that dreadful scene I hurried as fast as possible, and found myself in al 
less populated part of the town. Here was a wretch lying by the wayside in 
great torture, having been ridden over by a cab, belonging, as it was said, to a. 
highly distinguished brate connected with the Corporation. Conscious as I was, 
both of my innate virtues and the danger they exposed me to,—unwarned by! 
the terrible example of the execution—(compassion, like gratitude, was made. 
a capital offence)—I yet could not help casting upon the prostrate sufferer some! 
looks of sincere pity. Such is the insidious, the obstinate character of virtue, 
when it has once taken possession of one’s heart ! 

But those looks had nearly cost me my life. A dark suspicion was evident- | 


ly kindled ina by-stander, who had noticed my countenance ; terror instantly’ | 
drove all tenderness from it, and a timely scowi, with a tolerable grin of con-|| 
tempt, which I put on upon the instant, again saved me from menaced dan-|| 

er. 
’ Moving away quickly, | observed a quiet-looking coffee-house, and inumedi- | 
ately entered it. Here I found newspapers on the table: ** The Precious! | 
Rogue’s Advocate ;” * The Burglar’s Gazette. and Daily Commercial Pick- 
pocket ;” * The Family Assassin, and Independent Private Defamer ;”’ “ The | 


you be too sure of that. 
cable villains ; and, for my part, ] own the truth with candour—(yes, I admit 
that J have a little infernal grain of honesty somewhere in my composition that 
won't come out of me ;) he was once, decidedly, an abandoned scoundrel ; but 
that’s gone by; take my word for it, he’s no worse than he should be. I’ve long 
\\suspected him of several little virtuous practices in secret. He affects the tre- 


Before my shuddering fit was well over, this worthy departed with his paper 


||to another box ; and quoting the complimentary language of the newspaper, 
'|while I told the actual truth with impunity, I remarked to the meek saint who 
remained— 


** Now, that friend of yours appears an atrocious rascal.” 
My companion turned _ me a shrewd, scowling look—* I would not have 
If course, we all flatter ourselves that we are desp- 


mendous rogue, to be sure ; but observe me—you seem fresh from the country, 


\|\we have an over-supply of hypocrisy in the city ; 1t is the only vice we can get 


too much of. Keal-villany is rare among us ; [ trust nobody.” 

Whilst I was inwardly admiring, he corrected his tov general censure. ‘ Stop, 
I’m wrong. My eye falls at this moment on one that may be trusted. There 
he is, in the box on the other side, reading the third edition of ‘ The Lie,’ wet 
from the press. Now a blacker heart than his you won't find—it has no red 
spot anywhere. Ah, he is indeed a notorious miscreant.” 

And he offered, with obliging brutality, to introduce me; but, as he went 


? ||over to shake hands with his infamous and valued friend, some weakness of my 


Lie, No. 140,629 ;’ ~The Vagabond, a Journal of Fashionable Life,” and se- 
veral others. Looking into these, I found a vast collection of curious news. 
In the report of criminal proceedings, there was the trial of a notorious philan- 
thropist, who was charged with secretly corrupting the citizens, doing good with | 
the most impudent privacy, and basely seducmg several hitherto respected ruf-) 
fians into the paths of virtue. He was convicted, upon the clearest evidence, | 
of having pursued a long course of benevolence with shameless activity, and | 
his Dishonour the Chiet Judge, addressing the philanthropist at the bar, sen- | 


tenced him to imprisonment for life. ! 


Quibbles, it might be noticed, prevailed occasionally in the courts of injus-|| 
tice. An offender, tried only for a misdemeanor, (the perpetration of some | 
very insignificant act of casual charity,) called witnesses to his character, who), 
satisfactorily proved that he had committed, only a fortnight before, not less!| 
than twenty-seven robberies in a single day. This testimony, so greatly in his , 


favour, was just turning the scale, and an acquittal was generally anticipated, | 


when the counsel for the prosecution rose, and obtained, not only a conviction, || i, 


but an aggravation of punishment, on the ground of industry, a merit clearly) 
proved against him by his own witnesses. 

So, in another case, where the offender received an excellent character for| 
general cruelty, he being charged with some little act of compassion, which) 
was manifestly inadvertent, the prisoner pleaded extreme drunkenness as his|| 
excuse ; but this plea the opposing counsel turned against him, dy reminding), 
the jury that drunkenness was happily a vice that naturally led to vice, anc } 


that there was, consequently, less excuse for the virtuous deviation of the pri- | 


soner. 

There were accounts, also, of proceedings in the ecclesiastical courts. I read! 
an interesting report of a suit inthe Inconsistory Court, the husband against, 
the wife, for divorce, on the ground of modesty. The allegations in support of 
the appellant's case were very strong, and left little doubt of the criminality of 
the wife, who put in a counter allegation of conjugal fidelity on the part of the 
husband. ‘The advocates on either side argued the case ably ; but the hus 
band’s alleged fidelity was disproved by a score of affidavits duly filed ; and the 
constitutional virtue imputed to the wife being clearly proved to have been; 
practised by her throughout the whole period of married life, the court granted | 
the divorce as prayed. 

Turning to the report of proceedings in the great legislative assembly, I was. 
struck with a speech in contempt of patriotism, and in advocacy of the sponge) 
as a national paymaster, and was curious to know who the orator was ; but un- 
happily the speech purported to have been delivered—in the words of the re-| 
port—* by an eminent miscreant whose name we could not learn.” 


Again, in an account of a public meeting, I found the speakers applying si- 


‘nature prompted me to make for the door, and | was again a wanderer in the 


streets of the City of the Vices. 

As I passed along, dreading lest some keen suspicious eye should detect any 
amiable characteristic of my nature, I began to meditate on the imperative ne- 
cessity of becoming abominably vicious as speedily as possible. ‘To return to 
my former state of being was impracticable ; and te live where I was, inexpe- 
rienced in profigacy, and undistinguished by crime, was equally so. But how 
plunge myself into guilt !—how escape the dreadful rigour of the law, by ren- 
dermg myself acriminal! I turned my restless glances on the shopkeepers. 
Any one of them, J was quite satisfied, could readily corrupt me, and shew me 
a trick or two worth knowing, if I could but worm myself into his acquain- 
tance ; but how could I expect the very worst of them to perpetrate a good- 
natured action, and injure his character and reputation, merely to oblige me. 
Rather might I expect him to give me in custody the instant I had confessed, 
for the sake of the public rewards and honours bestowed on perfidy and cun- 

The pedestrians, and the great people in their gaudy vehicles; roguery, 
treachery, ingratitude—stabbing in the dark, or in the light, either—were base- 
nesses, all practicable to them, and easy as lying ; but in my own path of wick- 
edness the obstacles seemed insurmountable. | looked upon the ineffable ras- 
cals with asensation of envy. Once more did I feel acutely the loss of Lon- 
don. There I should have known at once how to cover myself with disgrace. 
No vice could have come much amiss to me there. I could have taken in an 
acquaintance, libelled a neighbour, ruined my family !—something, even these 
would have been to begin with! But here 

One thing occurred to me. ‘There were scores of schools—two,,three, four, 
in almost every street. Profligacy taught in six lessons :" Knavery, on 
improved principles, illustrated in all its branches ;’* ‘* Moral and religious ha- 
bits effectually cured ;” “ Lying for the Million, a new class just opened ;""— 
these inscriptions met my eye in every direction. And yet J shrank from en- 
tering myself as a student; | dreaded to disclose how exemplary had been my 
conduct—how much I stood within reach of the iron arm of the law. 

Then this thought arose in my mind—I would begin by teaching myself some 
easy and achievable vice, that might obtain for me at least a recommendation 


'|to mercy in the event of betrayal. I summoned the evil passions to my thouglits 


Envy, now—a detestable vice ;—yes, | might work myself into a fit of envy 
and malice ; but, alas! 1 had no successful friend with me, overshadowing me 
with his superior qualities. ‘To what purpose, then, could it be to make a mi- 
serable display of envy! Jealousy, again ;—well, I could be horribly jealous ; 
but then [ had near me no fond, faithful, unmurmuring wile: jealousy without 
truth and chastity to set it off, could be of no avail. Avarice! that sounded 


milgg complimentary designations to each other, which, nevertheless, sounded) wel] at first; but I recollected it was an old-gentlemanly vice unfit for my 
strangely to a strange ear. Thus, the report contained such phrases as—-** 'T’ he |years ; and, besides, I had’so little money to be miserly with ; here, therefore, 


atrocious scoundrel who has just sat down,’’—and “ The profligate villain re- 
tired amidst loud cheers.’’ 


there could be no sufficient effect. Nay, in a poor man’s case, the abominable 


‘\vice would be called prudence, and set down against him as a virtue. 


The miscellaneous intelligence | had not time to read, but there was no de-| | 


Thus musing and murmuring, I raised my eyes, and on the front of a flaring 


ficiency of it, in paragraphs with side-heads ; as for example, among the “ Oc- building right before me, read divers inscriptions touching cordials and com- 
currences”—** Shameiul Integrity ;” ‘ Contemptible case ot Contrition ; pounds, choice wines and full-proof spirits. The very thing! Here I could 
“ Generosity detected ;” * Disgusting etlects of ‘Temperance ;” “ Noble in-| make sure of a beginning ; and vice might be afterwards obtained perhaps in 


stance of ‘Treachery ;”’ “ Infamous Capture of a Villain,” and others of a jee 
kind. 

So among the “ Accidents,” there were—* Lamentable Escape of a Bene- 
factor ;" ** Distressing Calamity—Destruction by fire of the house of a popular 
Incendiary.” 

Presently, the room, which was almost empty when I entered, began to fill, 
end my heart died within me as I surveyed the evil countenances around. | 
assumed, as I best could, an air of desperate villany ; and to one who now en- 
tered the box where I sat and placed himself opposite, | even mustered cour- 
age to offer the morning paper—inwardly quivering, as I reflected that in such) 
a city as that, even common civility might be punishable at the treadmill. 

My companion took it, however, with an air of courteous ferocity, and asked 


any quantity. My mind was at once made up. While settling the important 
point, what particular infamy I should choose, as a perpetual connexion, | would 
devote myself to drinking— intoxication ! 

But as | entered, I must have struck my head against one of the giant bar- 


irels that lined the door-way ; for, instantaneously, the scene changed, and then 


—seated in my own chair, I found my feet inside the fender, the fire out, and 
one glass of port diffused over the bottom of a quart decanter. 
SUPERSTITIONS.—NO, II. 
ANGLO-SAXON SUPERSTITIONS. 


f{ there was any news. Answer of any kind was not easy, for fear almost tied 


At a comparatively early era, the mythology and minor superstitions of the 
Scandinavians, as well as the follies of Drains, diseppossed in Britain as the 
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familiar superstitions of the Anglo-Saxon race became predominant. Like the 
Scandinavians of the north, the Anglo-Saxons deduced their descent from Odin, 
whom they worshipped along with Thor, Freya, and other imaginary deities of 
the Gothic people. They also worshipped idols emblematic of the sun, moon, 
earth, and various seasons and circuinstances. In particular, they sacrificed to 
one goddess called Eostre in the month of April, and her name still expresses 
the festival of Easter in the Christian Church. In token of devotional feelings 
towards the sun, they solemnised a festival to that luminary on the day of De. 
ceinber in which the days began to lengthen, a lug of wood being burnt on the 
occasion as an emblem of returning light and heat. From this ancient practice, 


therefore, may be traced the custom of burning the Yule log at Christmas, 


which is still continued in many parts of England. Among the Anglo-Saxon 
superstitions was included a belief in giants, dwarfs, and elves, all of a spiritua 
order, but partaking in some degree of human attributes and feclings. In the 
term elfi or elves, we have one of the earliest traces on record of those ideal 
fairy tribes who afterwards figured in the familiar superstitions of the british 
islands. The Gothic nations, of whom the Anglo-Saxons were a branch, had 
various orders of elves, who were understood to haunt the fields, the woods. 
mountains, and waters, and received denominations accordingly, as ticld-elfin. 
dun-elfin, &c. Whether this varied race of spirits origmated in the east, 
whence so many superstitions spread into ancient Europe, ts not satisfactorily 
known, although it is probable that they did, and were of the sa:me genus as the 
peri of the Persians, a being not dissimilar in character to our fay or fatry 

Both in the Scandinavian and Anglu-Saxon superstitions, elves formed an 
portant order of beings, not unlike in character to the demigods, naiads, driads | 
and other imaginary spirits of the Greek and Roman mythologies, and like them 
exerted a certain influence over human affairs. 

Besides a belief in these mysterious elfin tribes, the Anglo-Saxons brought 
wth them to England the stifi darker and more dangerous doctrines of witeh-| 
craft and divination, before which the reasoning powers of the people quailed, 
and all intellectual advancement was impeded. ‘The general introduction ot 
Christianity about the year 600, abolished, as a matter of course, the more gross 
pagan observances, but failed to extirpate the familiar and less obvious supersti- 
tiuns of the people. Witchcraft, wizardry, magic. divination, preparations oi 
charms, and other mystic follies having no fuundation in truth, continued 
flourish, although opposed both by the more intelligent clergy and the kings. It 
is from the statutes, indeed, which Alfred, Canute, and other monarchs, passed 
for the prevention of magical practices, that we chiefly kuow tbeir nature and 
extent. Wiglaer, a wizard, and wicca, a witch, are persons severely denounced. 
Penalties are enjoined if any one should destroy another by weececrae/t. ‘They 
appear to have used philtres, for it is declared a crime in anyone Lo use witch 
craft, or potions to produce another's love. Canute enjoins his people not t 
worship fire or floods, wells or stones, or any sort of tree ; not to irame death- 
spells, either by lot or otherwise; and not to eilect any thing by poantoms 
Wizards, we also learn, pretended to the power of letting loose tempests, and 
controlling the visible operations of nature. ‘ 

The introduction of Christianity, as has been mentioned, failed to dissipate 
the familiar superstitions of the euglish ; a circumstance which can excite no 
surprise, a8 no pains were taken to enlighten the understandings of the people, 
or make them acquainted with the true causes of natural phenomena. We ac 
cordingly find, that from the seventh to the sixteenth century, the belief in de - 
mons, spirits, lubber fiends, and elves, of every shade and character, prevailed 
without intermission, and with no further challenge from the clergy than as be- 
ing individually manifestations of the devil, on whom now the whvie load of si- 
perstition was based. One goblin, in particular, formed the theme of 1 numer- 
able legends. What was wis name originally in continental Europe, whence 
he emigrated with the Anglo-Saxons, is of little consequence ; in England he 
became known by the title of Father Rush, from a belief that he had on one 
occasion personated a monk or friar, and, to serve his own malignant purposes, 
had in that capacity long imposed on a religious brotherhood ; afterwards, this 
appellation went out of repute, and he was popularly known and feared by the 
familiar name of Robin Goodfellow, and performed many useful services im the 
rural districts of England. It is not a little strange that both monks and clergy 
sanctioned these fancies, and increased their number by the propagation of le- 
gends, which we venture to say could not now receive the approbation of a 
single individual, lay or clerical, in England. Of these it is only necessary to 
mention the absurd stories which were fabricated and circulated respecting 
Dunstan, Abbot of Glastonbury, and afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, whe 
died mthe year 988. When a boy, he is staled to bave studied theology -v 
sedulously as te reduce him to the point of death, when he wes suddenly re 
stored by some divine medicine sent to him by an angel in a storm. So extra- 
ordinary a circumstance could not but demand gratetul thanksgivings, and Dun 
stan started from bis bed and ran with full speed towards the church. Satan 
met him in the way, surrounded with numerous black dogs, and endeavoured to 
defeat his pious intention. But Dunstan was not to be overcome ; he instautly 
prayed for ability, and was enabled to cudgel the devil and his biack dogs so 
effectually, that they left him and the angel together; the latter of whoni, tind- 
ing the church door fastened, took up the pious youth in his arms, and conveyed 
hin to his devotions through the roof. Another time the devil attempted to in 
trude himself upon St. Dunstan's studies in his laboratory, but the saint speedily. 
punished his impertinence, by taking from the fire his tongs, which were red 
hot, and with them seized the nose of the fiend, who was thereupon glad to 
make his escape. It is lamentable to think how such vain imaginations should 
have so long weighed upon the understandings of the people, and engrafted au 
habitual dread of the supernatural, which tll this day exerts an influence over 
the untutored mind. 

FAIRIES. 


Among the various supernatural beings to whom the ignorance and credvlity 
of mankind have given an mmagmary existence, the Fairies occupy a prominent: 
place, and are especially worthy of notice. The characters of different classes 
of spirits have become so mingled and confounded ‘ogetuer in the lapse o! 
time, twat it is difficult to defiue individual speé es with correctness and preci- 
sion; but there is one characteristic which a, pears to dist nguish the fairy trou 
every other being of a similar order. Most #pirits could contract and d mmust: 
their bulk at wall, but tue fairy slone seems have been regarded as essentially 
smail in size. The majority of other spirit-, also, such as owarls, brownies, 
and the like, are represented as defogmed creatures, wheress the fairy hos al 
most uniformly been described as a beautiful miviature uf the human being, 
perfect in face and form. These pints of distinct on, with a dress of pe) 
green, are the principal ones which mark the personal individuality of the fatries) 
as @ supernatural race. | 

‘The origm of the fairy superstition is ascribed by most writers to the Celtic, 


people, but the blending of the Gothic tribes with the Celts led to the ad.mix-) convieted, and per's 
ture of many attributes uf the northern spirits with those proper to the fairies. | ro 
Thus, the latter race, which appears to have been intrinsical.y good anu bene- | |che subject of the 


volent has been gifted with attributes of the very opposite kind, borrowed trom 
he trolis and elvesof the north. In Scotland. and other countries where the 
Ce tie treditons predominared, te fairies retained in part, the origin»! and 
betier features of their character, and were usually called the Good Neighbours, 
or Men of Peace; but even there, their c arscter was deteriorated by a 
ens derable ‘eaven of elfin or dwarfish malignancy. Thsevi part of their 
vature caused much annoyance 'o mankind, and, more especially, their prper- 
sity to the kidnapp ng of human beings. Uncbriste.ed infan:s w- re chiefly 
liebie tu this ca amity. but somet mes adult men and wom » were also carr ed 
if. The reason fur these abductions is to be found, acco:ding to the aut ori- 
ies on this subject, in the n cessity which the fairies loy under ot paying 
“kane,” as it was called, to tue master-fi nd, or, ‘n other words, o! y: Iding 
upone of their number septennially intohs hands by way of tribute. They 
zreatly preferred on s ch occasions to make a scape goat of some member of 
he human tamily. They also cariied off young married women to be nurses 


to their inf-nts; nd in Ireland, at tis duy, when a young woman falls victim 


o puerperal disease, the country people firmly asseit tha. she hes been removed 
for this purpose. 

The necessity for the latter kind of kidnapping shows the fairies to have 
een family propie. ‘They are always represented as living, like mankind, in 
large socie ies, and under a monarchical form of government. The Sal que 
law seems to have had no countenance among them, for we more often hear of 


‘fairy queens than of fairy kings, though both are frequently spoken of. The 


Lad of Faérie was situated somewnere under ground, and there the royal fairies 


he'd their court. Intheir palaces all was beauty and splendour. Their pa- 


veants end processions were far more magnificent than any that eastern sove- 
reigns could get ap, or poets devise. Theyr de upon milk-white steeds. Their 
dresses, of brilliant green, were rich beyond conception ; and when they min- 
gied m the dance, or moved in procession among the shady groves, or over the 
verdent lawns of earth, they were entertained with delicious mu-ic, such as 
n rtal liys or hands never could emit or produce. At the same time, most of 
ibe legendary tales on the subject reprerent these spleudours es shaduwy and 
msvbstantial. When the eye of a setr, or any one gifted with supernatura! 
powers, was tamed upon the fa ry p geantries or banquets, the illusion vanished. 
Ti ir seeming treasures of gold and silver became slate-stones, their stately 
i ils became damp caverns, and they themselves, from being mimature uo odels 
» tuman beauty, became personitications of fan astic ugliness. In short, the 
Fairy Eden was a dream—a thing of show withvut substance. 

This is the general account given of the fairy state, but few of the legends 
on the subject agree on all points. From a very early period, however, every 
‘airy annalist concurred in giving to the king and queen of the fairies the names 
vf Oberon and Titania. Oberon is the Elberich or Rich Elf of the Germans, 
and was endowed with his modern name, as well as with new attributes, by the 
vid French romancers, who represented him as a tiny creature of surpassing 
loveliness, with a crown of jewels on his head, and a horn in his hand that set 
all who heard it to the dancing. 

It was the belief that anchristened children were peculiarly liable to be car- 
ried off by the fairies, who sometimes lef: little changelings, of their own blood, 
in place of the infants of mortal kind. Ben Jonson, in his Sad Shepherd, makes 
the tending and nurture of human changelings to be one of the favourite elfin 
empoyments. 
** There, in the stocks of trees, white fays do well, 
And span-long elves, that dance about a pool, 
With each a little changeling in their arms.” 


Various charms were used in Scotland for the restoration of stolen children. 
The most efficacious was believed to be the roasting of the supposititious child 
up n live embers, when it was understood that the false infant would disappear, 
aud the true one be left in its place. It is to be hoped, that this cruel and mon- 
strous practice was seldom fullowed. The possession of what are called toad- 
stones was also held to be an efficient preservative against the abduction of 

tuldren by the fairies. In Waldron’s Account of the Isie of Man, we find va- 
rious stories of children kidnapped by the fairies. In one case, where a woman 
nad given birth to a child, her attendants were enticed from the house by a cry 
of “ Pure!” and while they were out, the child was taken from the helpless 
mother bv an mvisible hand; but the sudden re-entry of some of the gossips 
compelled the fairies to drop the child, and it was found sprawiing on the thres- 
hold. The fairies, who seemed to have taken a particular liking to this woman's 
otispring. tried to carry off her second child in the same way, but failed again. 
On « third trial, they succeeded, and left behind them a changeling, 2 withered 
and detormed creature, which neither spoke nor walked durmg an existence of 
nine years, and ate nothing but a few herbs. It is to be feared that this ch 


| ling superstition must have been the cause of much deplorable cruelty. That 


very meinber of a family, who from natural misfortunes and defects required 
ihe kindest tending, would but too often be neglected and wretchedly misused, 
on the plea of its being an alien. We may smile at many of the credulous 
fancies respecting the fairies, but there are in this order of superstitions, as in 
almost all others, some points which strungly exhibit to us the baleful effects 
inevitably attendant upon ignorance of every kind. 

Numberless stories of a ridiculous kind have been told relative to the inter- 
course of the fairies with mankind. Some of the poor creatures arraigned in 
Scotland in past times for witchcraft, admitted having had correspondence with 
the fairies There can be little doubt that these wretched beings, whom the 
torture forced into the confession of some kind or other of supernatural traffic, 
were induced to admit an association with fairies, in the hope that this would 
ve looked upon as less sinful than a league with the enemy of mankind The 
trials of Bessie Dunlop and Alison Pearson, in the years 1576 and 1588, illus- 
trate this statement. Bessie Dunlop avowed that her familiar was one Thome 
Reid, the ghost of a soldier slain at Pinkie in 1547, and who after his death 
seems to have become an inmate of Elf-land. She related that this Thome 
eid, who appeared frequently to her in the likeness of an elderly man, grey- 
coated and grey-bearded, wished her to go with him to the fairy country, and 
vave her herbs to cure verious diseases. He even once brought to berthe queen 
uf the fairies, who, to the confusion of pvetry, was a fat_woman, fond of ale, 
and, in short, most unlike the Titania of romance. Alison Pears »n also admitted 
ver familiarity with the fairies, from whom she frequently received herbs for the 


‘cure of disease. It is remarkable that Patrick Adamson, an able scholar and 


divine, who was created Archbishop of St. Andrews by James VI., actuaily 
‘vok the medicines prescribed by this poor woman, in the hope that they would 
-rans’er an illness with which he was seized to the body of one of his horses. 


‘This feat, it was believed, was accomplished by the prescription. The unfor- 


unate women who confessed these things, were deceived in the expectation 
which led to the act. ‘They could not so save themselves. They were both 

hed at the stake. 
it may not be improper in this place to to the fancies of poets on 
hires. Shakspeare stands pre-eminent in this department. 


| 
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His Midsummer Night’s Dream is a poem of exquisite beauty, and one corres-| I would prefer that it had been otherwise for your own sakes and for mine ; 1 
ponding in every respect with the delicately fanciful nature of the subject. In would prefer that your verdict, whatever it may be, should not be liable to mis 
Romeo and Juliet, he has also described an important fairy, Queen Mab, who representation, and that no infirmity of human nature could be supposed to 
has almost dethroned Titania of late years. Mr. ‘Tennant’s Anster Fair has have any influence in the case. 1 have now done with the subject, and I come 
been of great avail to the fame of Mab. Whoever chooses to consult Drayton to the case itself. 1 must say that I never knew of a more curious case. It 
and the poets mentioned, will have the pleasure of observing and enjoying the certainly is the strangest case of which I have hadany experience ; it is not a 
exercise of poetical fancy of the highest order on the subject of fairies case consisting of one fact, or of two facts, or of ten facts, but of the history 

The superstitions now described are not yet extinct in the British Islands. In’ of nine months. You are called on to go through all the details of the events 
Ireland, the Scottish Highlands, and Wales, in particular, the fairies are yet whicl have taken place in this country during the last nine months. An enor- 
objects of general belief. Education has not yet shed its enlightening influence mous mass of matter is placed before you—a mass of matter which I defy the 
there, and by education alone can the darkness of superstition be dispelled. most brilliant understanding so to investigate and scan as to take in all its im- 
This is almost a truism, for superstition and ignorance are nothing else than, portant points ; those points which are necessary for forming a sound and jus: 
equivalent terms. The spirit is abroad, however, which will extinguish this) judgment upon the whole at one view. Therefore, do I arraign this prosecu- 
remnant of barbarism, and it is consoling to think so, for the ills which have tion, not from any hostility to the framers of it, but for the utter impossibility 
flowed from this source are numberless. in which it places the jury, to disengage from that mass of materials, the real 
facts of the case, on one side ; and, onthe other, to find out, in a word, the real 


IRELAND—THE STATE TRIALS. | question to be tried. Gentlemen, this prosecution hinges on the cabalistic word 

On Saturday, 3d ult., the judges took their seats on the bench at 10 o'clock If I look into the for 
this morning. After the names of the traversers and the jury were called over, 0! tow sap 

and all answering, ; bot ix has boon taben wader the of the, quetionsen of 

will the bar, and they, not content with the common sense meaning, take the word 

know that the materials which Mr. M‘Donough means to use will occupy the '" * Ca Neg im & way of their own, they have two hooks he their _ 

Court the greater part of this day, if it will not interfere with the course of the and Vell. py wanes 
trial, I would ask your Lordships not to call upon me this day. promise the| le ing. h 
Court what I have to say shall not occupy much time, and I shall be enabled slitee te ‘det med by hee blish it 
still further to condense my observations if I am not called upon until Monday.) Utes ; let us see what is the evidence brought by the crown to establish it. 


; “ In the first place, it is admitted by the Crown itself that there is no secrecy 
Be 9 pala » Mr. O'Connell. Does Mr. Steele mean in the matter—that the conspiracy does not consist of any private agreement— 


had any secret society—they do not allege any private information—no, not even a 
Mr. O'Connett—No, my Lord. any y Be any P 


single private conversation Every thing was open, unconcealed, public, as 
“4 clear to the eyes of the whole world as the noon-day sun. Its evidence was 
= . 


: : ; 'to be found in the columns of the Evening Mail quite as much as in the Even- 

Sunday pect 8 PM The Cou for Gacears| ing Post. It was raked up out of that secret abyss of most secret information 
=the newspaper. ‘lhe conspiracy was concocted in the face of the world, 
sell and the bellman sent about to invite all who wished to come in and be witnes- 
his It is not easy for one to defend oneself from the charge of conspiracy 
jp, wader such circumstances. J submit there should be an agreement to consti- 
‘tute a conspiracy, and not such an agreement as is made in that way before the 
believe his chief difficulty will be to concentrate all the matter he “has to urge| [workd—net an agreement which is made for pears were shee the aenersany of the law 
within a single day. His address will be essentially different in the range ‘of (fticers of the Grown, of the learned Attorney-General, or Solicitor-General, ur 
topics from that of the counsel for the traversers who have already addressed. 

the jury. His statement will be much more of a political, personal, and histori-, nfoense 
cal character than an argument on the law of conspiracy or a commentary upon! endured by “see men that we should be told that such an ee is a -. 
spiracy when was the ¢ me yhere was it made ' 
the evidence. It was generally stated yesterday, that the counsel and agents. Was i baths Was it 
for the traversers had determined not to examine a single one of the many wit-) week-day. Wien the day 
ow in town summoned up from all parts of the country, and including! 4) 
cholic Bish dings “ and ex mavistrates. The) 2, “hich it was entered into? Who was it that proposed it, or who seconded 
ana save te this eats gement was that the Ba of the defendants was| ? Gentlemen, I appeal te your common sense and reason—I ask you to place 
? ; “Sl vourselves in my position, and to suppose that you address a Catholic Jury, as 

already so triumphant a one, that defensive evidence had become wholly unne- en sar 
cessary. Ou inquiry thisday, I learned that this impression prevailed very! [ address you, and would you not feel—I will not call it indignation—but would 


:; . , you not laugh to scorn the idea, that such a Jury should find you guilty of a 
conspiracy under such circumstances! There is not the slightest evidence be- 

fore you of any concoction which w ired in the crime of conspiracy. 
station—to show that they joined the repeal movement,knowing that its objects, ast 
were strictly legal and pacitic, and that they would not for a moment have, °. 
sonanienl it if wha was ‘anything connected with the association of its| 1° °f the conspiracy ; but surely if 20, some time ought to have been pointed 
projects in the rian degree at variance with public order, or the well-being of! _ - J migat have the benetit of an alibi, if I could make it out (laughter. ) 

society. A consultation of the counsel and agents of the defendants is to be | 4 
held to-morrow evening, to determine the point whether witnesses are to be | : : i oe P 


examined for the defence. It appears to be the general impression liere that! {S00 Wee oe agreement in writing or was it a parole one? Really, gentle 
this * monster trie!” will end without a verdict. _ imen,if an action at Nis: Prins were to be supported by such evidence, and that 


| you were in the box to try the case if there were even no more than a £10 con- 
MR. O’CONNELL’S SPEECH. | tract at stake, 1 ask you could you find a verdict that the contract existed ! 
Gentlemen, I beg your patient attention whilst 1 endeavour to show you in ‘It might be said, as it was to a certain Judge, whose time has long since passed 
as few sentences as possible, and in my own plain and prosaic style, my right, away—* My lord, it might not be evidence in the transaction of a £10 pro- 
to demand a favourable verdict at your hands. I shall ask that verdict with-| missory note, but it would be evidence to support a prosecution on a criminal 
out disrepect on the one hand, or flattery on the other. I shall not appeal either) charge in your lordship’s court.’’ Gentlemen, it is, not here a £10 contract 
to your passions or your feelings, but I trust that I shall be able respectfully to. which is at stake; but, as in the case of a contract, your honest view of the 
show that I have a right to ask it in the name of common sense and common case will be, that if a conspiracy exists it must be proved, and if not proved— 
justice, and those being the basis upon which | shall rest, I have too high an, that it does not exist. ‘The Attorney General, in good sooth, leaves it to our 
opinion of your understandings to doubt fora moment I shall ask it in vain. |imagination to discover where the conspiracy exists. A conspiracy ought to be 
Gentlemen of the Jury, [ am here not as my own client alone—my clients are} |a reality ; but he leaves it altogether to you to imagine it. I don’t speak in 
the people ot Ireland—! am here as counsel for the Irish nation—I stand here) any disparagement of his talents. [ admit that he has shown much talent, 
as the advocate of the rights, liberties, and privileges of that people; and, and much ingenuity, and industry. in laying this case before you. He occupied 
my only anxiety is, that they, or their rights, should be impeded by any thing! eleven hours—eleven mortal hours—in his statement, yet in what part of it did 
{ have done, or by my want of power to sustain their cause here this day. 1 he tell you where the conspiracy existed !—Wait (said he) till I come to the 
am the advocate of Ireland,and the Irish people—I am a Repealer—I avow it. | close ;" and when he got to the close, “* Go.back (said he) to the beginning— 
I am conscious of my integrity of purpose, and, | tell you, that when I com-| go through the whole of it, and find out the conspiracy the best way you can.” 
menced that line of conduct which has brought me before you this day, the ob-| {t is not with any affectation that I say it,but if any one could have found out the 
ject I had in view was the Repeal of that Union. 1 tell you that I cannot bear) proofs of a conspiracy existing it would be the Attorney General. Yes, he took 
it—it was forced upon the Irish people by the most foul and unjustifiable means'| 11 hours to throw those extracts into your box for you to tind out that there was 
that ever a governinent had recourse to, and I have the highest authority for a conspiracy. There are the Pilot, Nation, and Freeman, read them—it is 
saying so. I have the authority of one who had a seat on that bench, and who} good enough for you, make out the conspiracy if you can out of the evidence 
is now in his honored grave. All that I have done was in the performance of) they give. | remember once, on the Munster Circuit, the celebrated Egan was 
what I believed <o be a sacred duty, having no other object in view but the re- defending a case which was stated by a Mr. Hoare, a gentleman of a dark a 
storation of the Irish Parliament, and the good of the Irish People. I was) pearance, who made a very strong speech. Egan, in reply to this—and, by the 
looking for an [rish Parliament, because I found that the Irish people had been! way, he was sure of his jury, which is an excuse I want—said, “ I am sure you 
cheated of this sacred right. ‘This is not the time to discuss how you have been will not be led away by the dark oblivion of a brow.” (A laugh)—* Why, 
brought into that box, or if the Attorney General has done anything that _ Egan,” said some one to him, * that is nonsense—why did you say so!” “ To 
law did not sanction ; but I am here to address plain facts to your sense and! be sure it is,” was his reply, * but isn’t it good enough for a jury?” (Laugh- 
understanding. ‘There is a great discrepancy of opinion between you and me. ter.) So eleven hours is good enough for you. Gentlemen, it is monstrous— 
You differ with me on the question of Repeal ; and if you did not you would) it is criminally monstrous—to say that that is a conspiracy which takes eleven 
not be here to try a case like this.—Y ou differ from me in point of religion ; if ‘hours to develope it. 
you did not, not one of you would be in that box to-day; if you professed the) Hardy was tried for constructive treason, and, to celebrate his acquittal, an 
same faith that I do you would uot be allowed to sit in judgment upon me. le: sao was held. When the health of one ofthe Jurors was drunk, one 
may say that all the differences which exist between us are aggravated by my) of the Jurors, not much acquainted with public speaking, made a speech. He 
being a Catholic, and that I have done more than any other man to put down) said, “ Mr. Chairman, I tell you I aequityed Hardy, because Lord Eldon—then 
Protestant ascendancy, of which some of you were, perhaps, the champions, Sergeant Scott—took eleven hours to state the case, eight or nine days giving 
and, if not the champions, you were not the antagonists. This is one great! evidence, and I know that no man could be really guilty of treason when so 
disadvantage, but it does not terrify me from the announcement of those general) many words were used to tell it and such a long time to prove it (laugh.) I 
inciples of universal liberty to all in which I glory ; nor does it make me fee!| have made up my mind to convict a man of high treason when the case is proved 
ay 3 moment that my cause shall not be safe in your hands. I glory in what 1) but I won’t be for letting an Avtorney General ransack newspapers in order to 
have done ; and, being now in the power of your honesty and integrity, I ap-| make out a case.” (A laugh.) The case was one exactly in point. If acon- 
peal to you on these grounds, I feel perfectly sure that you will be guided |spiracy existed the Attorney General would not have taken an hour or half an 
only by common sense and fen in your verdict ; and it is not in any way des-||hour to do so—he would have stript it of its verbage—he would, as a Barrister 


paising of your justice that | have made these observations ; but] must say that\|—for, though I am not in my wig and gown, J’ll stand up for the Bar still 
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have stated a plain case to the Jury—he would have laid liis hand on it —he||detained, or assaulted? and you will again answer, no, not one. Any person 
would have shown you when, where, how, who were the men, what was the||injured’ not one. Was there any female, young or old, treated with indel)- 
time—the date—the circumstances—but he leaves it all to yourselves to solve||¢acy of speech or conduct! not one. Was there a single shilling’s worth of 
—it is good enough for you! [Loud laughter.]} Gentlemen, you may remem-| |property estroyed or injured in any way’ not one. Oh, yes, there was, | ex- 
ber absut the time the trials were about to commence the hall of these Courts|/aggerate that—a policeman who attended at Mullaghmast in coloured clothes. 
and the country were full of rumors. It was said that something dark and|/swore that there was ferocious onslaught of people from Carlow ; he swore po- 
atrocious would come out—that they had a clue to everything. I de solemnly sitively that they committed violence on some gingerbread stands [laughter } 

assure you that no less than seven gentlemen were pointed out as betraying||Yes, exactly the amount of all the acts of violence committed at those mee\- 
me. Such aman, it is said, was scen going into Mr. Kommis’s office—another||ings, was the overturning of a gingerbread-stand (renewed laughter]. This, 
was at the Castle—a third was seen going into the house of a certain barrister||{ submit, bespeaks a foregone conclusion, for if amy other act of violence had 
near your residence in Merrion.square. ‘ Do not associate friends,” said he to|/been committed, it could have been readily proved. ‘The poor who suffered 
me, ** with Mr. so-and-so, he is a traitor—he wi'l betray you ;” and thus no the loss by the violence has not complained, and the whole amount of mischiet 
less than seven suffered in their character exceedingly. My answer was—they|,done at those ineetings resolves itself into a “ferocious onslaught ’’—these 
have nothing to betray—much good may it do them if they go to these places.|/were the words of the witness—upon a gingerbread-stand (laughter). [f 
If they invent they will be paid well for it. I ask you, geutiemen, did you not||those meetings were illegal, why was it that there was not one mandate of au- 

expect, when empannelled in that box, to hear something which you did not thority to put them down! ‘There was no proclamation which we treated wit): 
know before—some plot discovered—some secret machination—sume private neglect—ihere was no ministerial interference treated with the slightest ne- 
conversation of some of these Traversers which would astonish you? If you||glect or disregard—no public officer or remonstrance but was treated with the ut- 
were so fortunate as not to expect all these things, you have not been disap- most respect. If the meetings were dangerous why were they not proclaimed ' 
pointed ; but if you entertained the expectation, was ever disappointment so They were proclaimed at last—but if they were dangerous why were they not 
complete * Go where you please ; search, consider, scan over the evidence proclaimed before! Yet we are called conspirators—if we are, were we no! 

anda conspiracy is no where to be found. As there is nothing secret, and as ©! |S° twelve months ago! (rentlemen, we are branded as conspirators becaure 
know all, I ask you to consider what would tempt me, an old lawyer, to mase||we have done our utmost to obey the law. Those meetings were tranquil— 
a public conspiracy, and induce the Irish people to enter into it? I boasted acknowledged so, and they had just come to a conclusion ; there Was to be an 
that I kept the people from the meshes of the law—that was one of my boasts. end of them, and all the violent language which had so offended some parties 
You heard it read twenty times from my speeches ; and does one of you be |/Was finished. But the meetings were not illegal, they were peaceable, un- 

lieve, under these circumstances, that I entered into a public conspiracy ? If\doubtedly so, and the Attorney-General had put it m proof. It is scarcely ne- 


there was anything secret you must say the old lawyer saw it, and is there one! Cessary for me to avow anything—it might be better tor me to conceal—but i 
of youcan believe that! You may not have as favourable an opinion of me||have nothing to conceal—I avow the whole 39 meetings against me. The 
\government knew that these meetings were called, and | for one will not im- 


as those who know me better. You only know me and my principles through) ‘ 

the medium of calunmy—but there is not one of you who can thiuk me such an jpute to the Attorney-General that ‘he lay by for the purpose of laying a trap 
sed to go on the bench—the cause for whic re-|) ay t 

fused the office of Master of the Rolls. There is, | know, a question whether ithat learned gentlemen did not interfere, merely because he could not, and 
or nut [ retused the office ef Chief Baron, but there is none of my refusal to be that because he had no ground to stand upon. I am told that I have used an 
‘ ’ ars upon my head—I know the short time I have to labour! fepeat tt, yadopt the expression—that design existe ore, :t exists 
in my vocation. Phat eternity, and the approach of that judgment which will, 90%, and, iny lords, it will exist, notwithstanding any result of this trial. It is 
consign me,to an eternity of weal or woe, cannot be long postponed ; and do, /not from me, gentlemen, that the people have gained this knowledgethey 
you, can you, imagine | would be so cruel as to enter into such a conspiracy — lhave been taught by bitter experience ; their education has been so complete 
into such a gross absurdity ! Irish gentlemen, put your hands to your hearts/;!" this, that they cannot expect any amelioration of their condition with con- 
and say—dves one of you believe that ? Pardon me if I will make too free with (bination. Now, gentlemen, what evidence of a conspiracy have you’ Now, 
you ; but spell out the eleven hours, using your charges as you may, and say —. we are charged with inciting to violence, and what 1s the proof of- 
can you find me guilty of a foul conspiracy! Your verdict may strike me—it! fered’ You have had some garbled speeches of mine read to you ; but do 
may shorten the few days I have vet wow me—but it cannot » Rowers the con-||they prove any intention of mine to meite to violence’ | ask you is there one 
sciousness which I feel that I am entitled to your verdict. But, perhaps, gentle- {that does not inculcate peace’ Jt has always been my greatest effort, and 
men, the Attorney Gencral waits you to believe that [ am 4 conspirator, without jthat has been laid before you by my prosecutors. ‘Two principles have actu- 
knowing it, like a mau that has stumbled into a pit in the dark. But it all oc-| ated me throu h life, and they have been put before the world. They have 
im the open day, sae not fall without it. If your banners ; them how lhe 
anything you inust leve am a conspirator without my own know who commits @ crimne gives strength to the enemy. avow it 
= there can be guilt without a guilty Bout to rest is mine. And the is, that Whasever advantage we obtain it must 
efence upon a paltry point of law! ‘The thing is too plain, too simple, to re-|/be obtained without the shedding of one drop of blood.” Gentlemen, that has 
quire it. s is a new invention on this side of he ollie ; some pe. ak here veg the theory of my whole life. 1 would rather forego any advantage than 
has been dreaming of it ; this imaginary conspiracy is now resting on your,|that one drop of human blood should be shed. [have said it fifty times—I 
minds without the slightest pitticio. of reality. ‘ Would slavery teu, Fone ool. shave boasted of it—I have proclaimed it as loudly as ever public man proclain- 
ished at the present moment if its advocates had entered into a conspiracy * and ied it—I have stood alone sometimes in disclaining, in the most direct terms, 
yet they held their public meetings, and by those mectings made for themselves all intention to resort to physical force—! have disclaimed it in all times, and 
bitter and unrelenting enemies. There never was a more formidable par-| ander all contingencies except in the extreme case of an attack of civil war, 
ty than the West Indian party in England, and they might have taken the _ in all bans contingencies I have always said that not one single drop of 
newspapers, and from the reports given of their proceedings have, with equal /8uman bl should be shed. Jt has ever been my pride during my political 
propriety, prosecuted thein for a caution teat should he indicted Wil. life to avow this sentiment, and I would have abandoned, and’ I would now 
rforce, who has written his name upon the most prominent pages of history,, #andon, the sacred cause of Repeal if one drop of human blood was shed; | 
as the strenuous advocate of freedom—and who will never be forgotten, whilst iproclaimed this feeling on my part in the cause of Catholic emancipation. 
a feeling : favour of humanity exists—he should have been indicted for a con-| Gentlemen, I stand before you, having earned that cootidence which no man 
spiracy. he venerable Clarkson, too, is yet alive, and upon the same princi-|/who ever wished to perpetrate a crime could retain. No man could continue 
e should still be prosecuted as @ conspirator. Convict = and he is rd free||to preserve it under such circumstances. For nearly iorty years I have held to 
in his old age. Don't take away, gentlemen, the only hope we have of giving|/the principle I avowed, and my sincerity has been unmitigated, complete, and 
expression to our wishes, our wants, or our grievances, and drive from us theflentire. No, the voice of calumny cannot malign me. Oh! gentlemen, you 
right of free discussion. By the names of ilberforce, and Clarkson, I con-|/differ from me in religion But tell not those whose faith I profess that they 
jure you to dismiss from your box every attempt to shut out free discussion.||ave been deceived—tell them not that they would countenance hypocrisy and 
In reference to the abolition of tuoety, 1 rejoice to say that I was a sharer m|/treachery. You cannot believe it ; the public without will not believe it; an 
that movement ; and though humble and ungifted as I am, I had the honour to|/English Jury will yot believe it. But it is not on this point alone—there are 
belong to that conspiracy by which slavery was abolished. I certainly did||other incidents in my public life which will enable you to form a better judg- 
on out the lava of my indignation upon the supporters of that vile system.||ment of my conduct. There is not one of you in that box who does not re- 
f this doctrine of conspiracy had sooner been found out, I suppose we would||member the frightful state of the combination of the working and trading 
at the present day see the same cruelty and ferocity carried on towards the ne-|\classes. You know that before that combination was put down lives were sa- 
gro population ; but it was the Heaven-descended inspiration of bold humanity | crificed in the public streets, violence was offered to individuals «nd to pro- 
that has established the freedom of man. What would become of the reform||perty from day to day, and, if death did not ensue in recent cases, it was ac- 
in Parliament’ Would it have been given us as far as we have got it, or leidental, rather than owing to the strict forbearance on the part of the comb- 
would we now be promised another reform by the Queen's speech, had it not}'nators. The public authorities were insufficient to cope with them! Now, 
been for these large public meetings! For Catholic emancipation, before it}|it is said that gn a man ready to sacrifice a principle to popularity. I could 
was granted, we held equally large meetings, and there was an eminent lawyer] easily have made myself popular among the combinators I opposed them, | 
of that day—and I hope the Attorney General will not imagine that I ; wane fever in my capeetién to them ; I did so at the peril of my life. Gentle 
-Gen w imagine that I mean ; 

him any disrespect when I say that he was his senaiae—srbo bea as strong an||nen, if I were a conspirator, would I not be glad to be joined by conspirators ' 
antipathy to that measure—I mean William Saurin. He watched us, and he//If my means were applied to what I wished to carry out, would | not have 
was defeated on one trial that he prosecuted ; but he never thought of turning||roused the Ribbonmen in various pafts of Ireland! 1 had influence —_ to 
it into a prosecution for a conspiracy. [ was tried at that time for words | had|jdo so. I had only to countenance it, and nobody knows how far it wou ave 
spoken, but I was never tried for 4 conspiracy ; we had our parish meetings,||extended had | dems so. You have before you, over and over again, my dis- 
and our county meetings ; on the 17th of January, 1829, there was what I lcountenance of, and resistance to, secret societies. Gentlemen, take these 
term ees poary meetings held in every parish in Ireland at the same m ithings into your consideration, and say, upon your conscience—say, if you can, 
ment ; and would not that have been evidence of a conspiracy, if what you are! ‘that that man is abase hypocrite. But you cannot sty so—you would not sv 
now called upon to believe is sufficient evidence ! Upon thet: day pork parish] tarnish your consciences. oo en you must recollect, for it is in evi- 
ject was accomplished. There have been two classes of evidence—if I am||that m the evidence of Mr. Bond Hughes ; and now, as 1 have mentioned his 
not wrong in using the expression—submitted to you by the Attorney-General] name, let me say a word of Mr. Bond Hughes. Gentlemen, I was one of those 
—morster meetings and newspaper publications. I will take up the cousi- ‘the ost active against that gentleman, because I felt convinced at the time 
deration of each separately. J am not here to deny that those meetings took! that he had sworm that which was not true. Now, | am glad his name has 
s to eds s. as been said somewhere that}!avai 0 a e 

the alone of a meeting makes it illegal. will not discuss that)|his more fairly Mr. that it 
question ; [ do not attach so much weight to the opinion as to consider it wor-||was a mistake, which any honest man might have fallen ito, that occasioned 
most numerously at! boast of it. I ask was there any life of man, { rejected the only ground on which we could obtain sympathy from them. 
woman, of child, or even of any animal, lost at any of those ineetings? You will)|and that we declined to she any support from them in the slightest degree dis- 
Wranimously answer, no, not one, I ask, was any man, woman, or chil, struck, paraging to our religion, But that is put still more strongly when you re- 
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collect my strong “denunciations of the American slave owners. You will re- 
collect that at the time large sutns of money were being collected in the slave- 
holding States of tne Union. Remittances were in progress, and considerable 
rogress had been made in getting up an association in Charleston, S. C. Did 
not denounce, as the enemies of God and man, those culprits and criminals ! 


Did I not compare the associating ourselves with them as an association with | 
thieves, and pickpockets, and felons? Did I not resort to language the strong- 


est and most violent to express my denunciation of the horrible traffic in human 


beings , of the execrable nature of the slave trade—and of all the immorality, 
and frightful consequencgs that resulted from that infamous traffic. It] was, 
a hypocrite I might have given them a jew smooth words; but I denounced 
them, and thereby showed that there was nothing of hypocrisy in those public, 


principles I have always advocated, that no assistance could be accepted by us 


which should in the slightest degree interfere with our allegiance to our So-. 


vereign. Gentlemen, you will recollect also, that we had offers of support. 


from the Republican party in France, headed by Ledru Rollin. _ It is a consi-'| 


derable and ever powerful party. It is that party which hates the English, 
most, with an irrational and ferocious hatred, arising most probably from the; 
blow struck at their vanity at Waterloo. Gentlemen, you have his shown and) 
you have my answer. But not alone with that party in France did the Insh’ 
em fling off all connexion, but even as regarded the present Monarch of 

“rance, we refused all, even the slightest sympathy It has gone forth to the. 
world—it has been proved to you that I hurled defiance, so far as an humble, 
individual like myself could, against the Monarch whe at present governs the 
French nation. The learned Attorney-General, who, with a good deal of in-| 
genuity, introduced to your notice the report of tie Secret Committee of the! 
House of Commons, in 1797, and he told you that we were acting upon that, 
plan. In 1797 they were looking for French sympathy and assistance—they! 
had emissaries in France representing them there, and they had probably per- | 
sons representing them here—they were looking for foreign force and foreign, 
assistance, and he tells you that our objects were those of the United Irishmen’ 
of 1797! Oh! gentlemen, they were diametrically the reverse. It may be 
that we look to the restoration of the elder branch of the House of Bourbon, 
known as Henry the Sth, but I should be sorry to wait for a repeal of the union 
till then [much laughter). Not that | should disparage his title, for I for one; 
believe that Europe will never be perfectly safe until that Branch of the family 
of the Bourbons is restored—restored upon the principles upon which the mo-| 
narchy of 1688 was restored. But I would not disparage the claim that I for 
a moment laughed at, but I said this is a quarter from whence we refuse the; 
slightest assistance, and I hurled the indignation of my mind against the man) 
who would offer to the children of France to be educated by infidel professors, 
and refused them that religious education their parents wished them to receive. 
I will not, gentlemen, enter further into this pomt, but you will see from those 
papers my antagonism tothe French government. But, gentlemen, there is 
another point in my conduet—my antagonism to the Chartists. You may re-| 
member that when the Association was in full force, the Chartists were in a 
state of insurrection in England—they were coming in their hundreds and thou- 
sands and tens of thousands into the manufacturing towns of England, and 
you will recollect further, that there was something fascinating in the doctrines 
of Chartism for the poorer classes, because it proposed, im truth and in sub- 
stance, a violation of all the laws of property. If I had meant anything wicked 
or criminal would I not have befriended and supported the Chartists! On the 
contrary, did [ not denounce them—did I not keep the Irish in England from, 
joining them, and was there not an outrage actually committed in Manchester 
on account of the Irish holding aloof from them! Yes, gentlemen, I assisted 
the constituted authorities in Eugland, by my intluence over the Irish residing 
there. Why wasit not given to you in evidence, that the moment a member 
of our Association joined the Chartist institution in England his money was re- 
turned to him, and his name was struck out of our books. Gentlemen, there 
is another part worthy of your consideration, namely, my consistent sworn al- 
legiance to our Sovereign. You find it in all these newspapers. Her name 
is never mentioned but with respect, and always with enthusiasm and delight ; 
nay, when a speech was made by her Majesty's ministers, derogatory to our, 
objects and motives, don't you find me, with most tedious pertinacity, making 
a distinction between her Majesty and her ministers. You have heard tt fifty 
times repeated, and at every meeting—I omitted it at none, and I made in all 
these cases a constitutional distinction between herself and her ministers, and: 
the Attorney-General has no right to say that there was one particle of disloy- 
alty towards her in my observations upon the speech. Gentlemen, having) 
taken all these precautions—having repeated these assertions over and over! 
again, almost disgusting those who head me even to nausea, what then be- 
comes of the asserjion that | spoke disrespectfully of her Majesty ! My 
lords, | thank heaven there is not a particle in this case to taint, in the slight- 
est degree, our loyalty or allegiance. Now, my lords, as regards myself, } am 


| 
| 


come to that time of life that she can do nothing for me ; but there is not a man; 


in expectation in this court who has taken half the pains I have to inspire and| 
win the allegiance of the people of Ireland. ‘There is one thing I think the 
Attorney General acted unfairly in. Heread the Queen's speech, and then 
my newspaper speech, and the scolding ministers gave me, and then I said : 
* Judy would not let us go on.” He said that I represented the Queen as a 
fisherwoman. Whatever becomes of the case don’t believe that. 1 confess that 
I feel annoyed and humiliated that such a charge should be made against me 
{ speak in no terms of disrespect tothe Attorney General ; but [ utterly repu- 
diate and deny that I ever spoke in disrespectful terms of my Sovereign, and 
| say itis false \o impute to me an intention of applying the offensive expres- 
sion referred to the speech of her Majesty. I did not treat it as her speech, but 
as that of her Ministers, who were constitutionally responsible for it. I dis 
claim, abhor, and hate the imputation of offering a word of any thing in the 


least disrespectful towards my august monarch. Upon all occasions I ie hae to th® Union, which is as follows :— 


cated principles of sincere loyalty to the throne, and I distinctly separated al 
reference in iny remarks between the person of the Queen and her Ministers. 
I fear I have detained you longer than Thad intended in referring to what has 
heretofore been my public conduct ; but, in coming to a proper estimate of my 
motives, it Was neeessary to draw attention to my acts, and ade my exposi- 
uons may be feeble—though my talents may be small, though my energies may 
ve decreasing, and though my strengh may be declining, and years increasing, 
still you will find then as now implanted m my breast a burning love for the 
prosperity of Ireland, and the liberties of my country. Well the public meet- 
mgs did take place ; I do not deny it. Their object was the sepeal of the Union. 
Was thata bad object! 1 deny that it was. On the contrary it was a most 
useful oject for Ireland, so much so that before | sit down, I hope to demonstrate 
to every one in Court—the neutrality of the bench of course excepted—the ab 
solute necessity for such a measure, and its effects on the property, 
commerce and industry, of our native land. I hope that many of the Jury 
whom | address, will be induced from the streng h ofthe case I shall put be- 


fore them to join in calling for the Repeal—(a laugh. ) 


Marcn 16, 


In showing you the system of misgovernment pursued by England at all 


times towards this country, J shall quote for you the views put forward by an 


leminent French h:sturian—one of the literati of his day. (Mr. O’Connell here 


jread ati extract from the wotk of M. Thiers.) I have also the authority of Mr. 


Pitt for the advantages possessed by Ireland; and I find him, in dis- 
cussing the commercial propositions of 1785, admitting that it was the uni- 
form policy of England to depress Irish interests, in order to advance their own. 
J iust refer you next, gentlemen of the Jury, to a letter from Primate Boulter. 
jat the same period, referring to the same subject, in which the learned prelate 
charged the British Government with pursuing an infamous policy towards Ire- 
Jand, in making the most odious distinctions between the different sects and re- 
ligions in Ireland, and setting one in actual hostility towards the other, for the 
{purpose of completing their own unjust intentions, and that such a policy must 
jbe appreciated as a very great calamity. Have I not proved wha I have said, 
from the evidence of such men as Pitt, Bushe, Primate Boulter, and others. | 
shall now, gentlemen, invite you to consider with me transactions of 1782, and 
I will detain you but a very short time on this point, because every thing con- 
nected with that period must be familiar to the Irish mind. That was a solita- 
ty bright spot in the history of Ireland, a green island, as it were, amid the 
sterility of the world—an oasis of prosperity amid the mass of misrule and 
tyranny which had surrounded us. The transaction of 1782 cannot be forgot- 
ten, and the prosperity of Ireland at the time, as it appeared, was of the most 
consummate advantage to England, who smalel America and was de- 
feated. She endeavoured to crush the forces of America, but America re- 
sisted, and America from rebellion obtained a revolution. England then want- 
ed the assistance of Ireland. She had not then sufficient troops to support 
her demands and to maintain, if she were opposed, her connection with this 
country. Did Ireland then think of separating herself from England? Oh no, 
that was always a thought which was foreign to the Irish mind. They nity 1 
forthe assertion of Irish rights. ‘The Irish obtained free trade, and they de- 
manded legislative independence. It was not then safe for England to refuse 
her just demands ; it was not prudent to treat Ireland with disregard. Eng- 
land willingly conceded those demands. In a letter written about that time 
from the leader of the government were contained those words ; “* Will nobody 
stop that madman Grattan!” Nobody did attempt to stop the demands of 
Grattan : and the revolution of 1782 obtained for Ireland those rights which 
she laid claim to. Gentlemen of the Jury, it is part of the history that the mo- 
narch of that day, from the throne, declared this to be a final adjustment, and 
that there was no question left open for further discussion. It is a fact in _his- 
tory, that the English House of Lords, and the English House of Commons, 
had respectively declared that this was a final adjustment. The Lord Liev- 
enant from the throne, in the Irish House of Par'iament, had declared the same. 
Both houses declared it to be final. But how was this got rid of { I will come 
to that presently—JI will show you, gentlemen, what the opinions of certain 
statesmen were with respect to this subject. Charles James Fox, in April, 
1782, said :—* So far was he from thinking that Great Britain had a right to 
overn Ireland if she did not choose to be governed by us, that he maintained 
that no country that ever had existed or did exist, had a right to hold the sove- 
reignty of another against the will and consent of that other.” And in another 
passage, in May, 1782, he says— He desired gentlemen to look forward te 
that happy period when Ireland should experience the blessings that attend free- 
dom of trade and constitution ; when by the richness and fertility of ber soil, 
the industry of her manufactures, and the increase of her population, she should 
become a powerful country ; then might England look for powerful assistance, 
to seamen to man her fleets, and soldiers to tight her battles. England renoun- 
cing all right to legislate for Ireland, the latter would most cordially support 
the former as a friend whom she loved. If this country, on the other hand 
was to assume the power of making Jaws for Ireland, she must only make an 
enemy instead of a friend, for where there was not a community of interest, 
there the party whose interests were so sacrified became an enemy.”’—2 vol. p. 
60.—Such was the principle upon which the great settlement was brought 
about. I would ask you, gentlemen did you ever in your lives know a sin- 
gle individual volunteer of 1782, who, to the last momeiit of his life, did not 
boast of having participated in the change that then took place.—It was clear 
that up to this tune Ireland had gained tranquillity inconnexion with it—that 
she, in fact, clung with firmer hold to her connexion with England while she 
obtained those salutary results. You heard how inthe year 1810, a meet- 


iling was held in Dublin to petition for the Repeal of the Union, which, at 


that time, was discussed also im the corporation and other places. I[ will 
wow read for you the speech of Mr. Hutton, made at the corporation—who 
then belonged to a respectable house that still holds a high character in 
the city. ‘* Some of us,” said he,‘ remember the country as she was be- 
fore we recovered and brought back our constitution in the year 1782. We 
are reminded of it at the present period. Then, as now, our merchants 
were without trade—our shopkeepers without customers—our workmen with- 
out employment—then, as now, it became the universal feeling, that nothing 
but the recovery of our rights would save us. Our rights were recovered, and 
how soon afterwards, indeed, as if by magic, plenty smiled on us, and we soon 
became prosperous and happy.” Gentlemen, in the year 1798, when the Union 
was talked of, the Bankers of Dublin had a meeting, and in the chair was the 
head of the Firm of Latouche. That was on the 18th of December, 1798, 
when the following resolutions were passed—‘ Resolved—That since the re- 
nuneiation of Great Britain, in 1782, to legislate for us, the commerce and pros- 
perity of Ireland have eminently increased. Resolved—That we attribute 
these blessings, under Providence, to the wisdom of the Irish Parliament. | 
have, in addition to these, from a most unquestionable authority (au authority 
incapable of deceiving or of being deceived), the relative increase in England 
and Ireland of the consumption of tea, tobacco, wine, sugar, and coffee, frem 


...---Increase in Ireland.............- 84 per cent. 


Increase in England............. 45 percent. 

From 1786 to the Union : 
Tobacco........ Increase in Ireland.............. 100 per cent. 
Increase in England............. 64 percent. 


From 1783 to the Union: 


Wine .......... Increase in Ireland.............. 73 per cent. 


Increase in England............. 22 per cent. 

From 1785 to the Union : 
Sagar .....-..- - Increase in Ireland............-- 57 percent. 
Increase in England...........-- 53 per cent. 
Coffee.......-.- Increase in Ireland...........--- 600 per cent. 


Increase in England..........-.. 75 per cent. 
[ hope to demonstrate, gentlemen, that there is no country can ever surpass in 
prosperity the advancement made by Ireland from the period of 1782 to the 
union. There is a cant word often used by many people,‘ dismemberment of the 
empire,” which I will prove to be an absurdity. Jreland with her own Parlia- 
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l 
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ment, increased in prosperity, during her connexion with England ; and why 
should she require a dismemberment’ I cannot understand the term dis-. 
memberment, unless from a state that is in the depths of poverty, not with one | 
in which she increased in prosperity, as Ireland did with England, when she had) 
her own Parliament, and as I fervently believe will again experience under her 
own domestic legislature. We lost ourown Parliament by means of corrup- 
tion : the means certainly those best suited to the nature of so deleterious an 
object, and everything that the worst passions could effect were arraigned to 
accomplish it. Let me now request your attention tu a description given by 
Lord Plunket, of the mode in which the Union was carried—“ if will be bold to 
say that licentious and unpious France, in all the unrestrained excesses to which 


anarchy and atheism have given birth to, has not committed a more insidious tage in importing such produce direct. 


act against her enemy than is now attempted by the professed champion of the 
cause of civilised Europe against a friend and ally in the hour of her calamity 
and distress—at a moment when our country i filled with British troops, when 
the loyal men of Ireland are fatigued and exhausted by their efforts to subdue 
the rebellion—efforts to which theyjhad succeeded before those truops arrived —' 
whilst the habeas corpus act was suspended—whilst trials by court martial are 
carrying on in many parts of the kingdom—whilst the people are taught to 
think they have no right to meet or to deliberate—and whilst the great body 
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Petersburgh, does not make any progress. His Royal Higness Prince George 
of Cambridge, travelling under the tncognito of Count Culloden, is still here, 
and lives quite retired, his Royal Highness having scarcely honoured by his pre- 


sence any of the brilliant soerees given by the nobility. 


Extension or THE American Trane at Heis.—lt is ramoured that there 
is a company projected for establishing a regular line of packets between New 
York and Hull. At present a large portion of the American producé, including 
cotton, that is thrown into sale and consumption at Hull, as well as in the ma- 
nufacturing towns with which Hull has 4 means of cheap and easy communica- 
tion, is imported at Liverpool, the dock dues at which port being much heavier 


than those at Hull, and the inland carriage expensive, there 1s a decided advan- 
Hull Packet. , 


THE EMIGRANT. 

It was in the year 1836 that business called me to Montreal to make ar- 

rangements regarding some importations by the barque Arabian. After seeing 

that every thing was correct, I was leisurely surveying the passengers and 

hearing their ideas of a foreign country ; many of their expressions brought my 


of them are so palsied by their fears, or worn down by their exertions, that even|/schoolboy days fresh to my mind, and touchedsthe chord which will never 
the vital question is scarcely able to rouse them from their lethargy, at a mo-|icease to vibrate but with life, recollections of native land. | was awakened 


ment when we are distracted by domestic dissensions, dissensions artfully kept 
alive as the pretext of our present subjugation, and the instrument of our future 
thraldom.”’—That is Lord Plunket’s description of the means by which the 
Union was carried, and yet is only a partial account. One million two hundred! 


from the most pleasing reflections by the Captain imtroducing me to a com- 
fortable-looking couple ; he told me it was their wish to proceed, as soon as 
possible, to Toronto, and that they would feel obliged by any information | 


and seventy-five Lhousand pounds were spent in es rotten boroughs. '!could give them. 


actual bribery to! 


Three millions besides in hard cash were paid in direct an 

rsons who voted or their connexions. There was no Office, even from the 
highest in the church, to the lowest m the coustabulary—no, that force did not 
then exist—but there was no situation, from the highest to the lowest, sacred 
or profane, which was not in the market. There was nothing of contract— 
nothing of argument in the carrying of the Union, all was shameless fraud and, 
undisguised corruption, involving more of moral iniquity than ever accompanied 
any public transaction. Gentlemen of the Jury, you can easily imagine w hat 
were the results of such a measure, so carried ; you feel them in your daily | 
avocations of business; you see them in the state of your streets; you know: 
thein from the position of your trade and commerce. 

(The remainder of Mr. O'Connell's speech consisted, first, of Statistical de-' 
tails of English and Irlsh National Debts, and Taxations; and, secondly, of 
the provincial population of English counties as compared with those of Ire- 
land, on which last he grounded the claim of Ireland to an increased represen-) 
tation. ] | 


forcign Summary. 


Intelligence had been received at Paris of the death of the Infanta Carlotta,| 
consort of Don Francisco de Paula, and sister of the King of Naples, of Queen’ 
Christina, the Dychess of Berry, &c., at Madrid. | 

This event derives immense importance from the prospect it opens of the 
marriage of her son with Queen Isabella, and the consequent settlement of the 
affairs uf Spain. ' 

We notice that in the House of Commons, in answer to enquiries from Sir 
Charles Napier, as to the instructions given to the Commanders of British cruis- 
ers, in reference to the American cruisers on the African coast and also whether, 
the Government had received any information of the establishinent of military, 
posts by the Americans on the Oregon Frontier, Sir Robert Peel said, with! 
respect to the first question lie would give the gallant Commodore an answer} 
at an early day. Wath respect to the second question, he had no other infor-, 
mation than the gallant Officer himself possessed. 

In reply to the enquiries from Lord Brougham, the Earl of Aberdeen had eta- 
ted that France had proposed alterations in the treaty with England, concera- 
ing the right of search and that he could not say what would be the result. He 
trusted no effort would be spared to destroy the Slave trade, but that the first! 
object of Great Britain must now be the preservation of peace among the na-| 
tions of Europe. They must not risk that first and great blessing for the sake) 
of any work of supererogation or humanity. To do so would be the most pres) 
posterous attempt any great nation could engage in. 

Mr. Everett, the American minister has been on a visit to the Rev. Sidney, 


Smith—of all persons in the world. No repudiation on either side. 
Court Journal. | 


Lord Morpeth has been returned to Parliament. 
The death of Gen. Bertrand excited great feeling throughout Paris. In the, 
Chamber of Deputies, in announcing it M. de Briequeville said : 


Having learned that a boat was to leave that might for Kingston, I advised 
them to get their luggage taken upto Lachine ; they would there find no dil- 
ficulty in proceeding to Toronto. This intelligence seemed to please them 
both, and John, the husband, who saw a carter at the head of the wharf, gave 
the signal, and every one knows with what alacrity it is obeyed. 

* Jist be as canmie as ye’er clever, my man,” says Jolin, as the carter came 
bounding to his side with a niceness of precision which I have often admired, 
and at which our worthy was certainly astonished. ‘* Hoo muckle will ye tak,” 
says Johu, “tae hurl ma kist up tae Lachine '" 

« J’ n’ entends pas, Monsieur," says the carter, shaking his head. 
(Slower.)—** Hoo wuckle will ye tak tac hurl ma kist up tae Lachine !” 

J’ n’ entends pas, Monsieur,” says the carter, looking very much puzzled. 
“ Let me speak tae the decent man, John,” says the wife. “ How much 
will ye tak, Sir, tae tak a big box up the length o’ Lachine!” 

** Non comprends, Madame,” says the carter, still shaking his head. 

* None what, John? Come awa’, come awa’, the sumph disna understand 
English !" 

I was here again called into requisition, and having made the Frenchman un- 
derstand, the bargain was soon struck, and John and his better half proceeded 

on their way, perfectly satisfied with the cheapness of the fare. 

In about six months after the circumstance above narrated, I had the plea- 
sure of meeting John in Toronto. I found that he was a builder, and had al 

ready commenced some sma’ jobs, as he called them, with every prospect of 
doing well ; he complained sadly of his wife, he could not live with her; he 
would have asked me ‘tae come up and tak a cup o’ tea, but O, man, there's 
nae comfort ; she was ill at hame, but she’s waur here!” [ really felt sorry 
for John, but I could give him little advice, thinking that every one knows how 
to mend a bad wife but lie that’s got her. 

It was three years before I had the pleasure of seeing him again; we were 
now old acquaintances. After complimenting him upon his appearance— 
** Man,” says he, * I've got something tae tell ye will dae your heart guid— 
awa’ hame wi' me.” I went home with him to dinner, and the kindness and 
attention of his wife, (of whom I had heard so much), and her altered manner 
towards her husband, were all matters of admiration to me. 

After the cloth was removed, and the whisky and utensils were produced, 
John told his wife he wanted “tae haud a wee whiles chat wi’ his auld frien’,” 
and she accordingly left the room. 

“Man, George,” says be, takmg me by the hand, * | am noo ane o’ the hap- 
piest men in existence, and have ane o' the best wives in Christendom, and she 
was made so just by chance.” 


* His loss will be keenly felt by all well-thinking men. We have now a du- 
ty to fulfil—to unite his ashes to those of the Emperor. The Chamber, in so, 
doing, will perform an act for which France will feel grateful. It is only just) 


to bring together in the tomb two inen whom history will not disturb. I appeal, 


therefore, to the Chainber to deliberate on the means satisfying this desire, com-| 
mon, I think, to us all. With your permission, I shall draw vp a proposition 
on the subject and present it regularly. 

The motion was adopted with acclamation. | 

In Paris there was considerable excitement in consequence of the resignaticn, 
of M. Salvardy, Embassador at Turin. It grew out of his opposition to the po- 
licy of Louis Philippe, and was especially provoked by a remark which the King! 
made in presence of the Court ; taking hold of the Grand Cross of the Legion} 
of Honour worn by Salvardy, Louis Philippe said to him, “I did not give you, 
that to vote against my dynasty.”” Efforts have been made by Guizet and, 


Having expressed a strong desire to"be made acquainted with the particulars, 
\he gave them to me, as nearly as I can recollect, as follows :— 

“My wife, ye maun ken, was terrivoly against me for stopping out at niglit 
I should be hame at 9 o'clock, and ye ken I dinna like to do onything to hurt 
her feelings ; so I was pretty punctual tae the hour for a long time; but I 
think it was on a Monday I was out till 11 o'clock, and had got a wee drap im 
when I marched into the house fecling pretty big, having made a large con- 
tract that day for building a new house, Jean was settin m that big chair, wi’ 
wee Jeannie on her knee, and she commenced ; and of a’ the scoldings 1 ever 
got in my life (and they were neither few nor far between) that beat them a’. 
I don't want tae tell ye what she said, but I mind J told her if ever she did the 


others to arrange the difficulty and induce the ex-Embassador to withdraw his, 
resignation, but without effect. Count Mortier has been appointed his suc- 
cessor. 

Stave Trave.—In the House of Commons on the Sth, in answer to a ques-| 
tion by Lord J. Russell, Sir R. Peel said negociations were going forward with 
the United States, for the purpose of coming to au amicable adjustment for che 
suppression of the slave trade. 

Jpwards of £7000 lias been collected in Scotland, iw eid of the £100,000: 
Great League Fund. 

A colossal statue of the Queen has just been placed on the top of the Royal 
Institution, Edinburgh. It represents her Majesty in a sitting posture, with 
the crown on her head and the sceptre in her right hand, and leaning on a globe 
with her left. The likeness is as good as the size and character of the work, 


like again I would shoot myself. T had very little intention at the same time 
o' doing it, but that's between ustwa. At last she got quiet 

Nest day she said naething about it; thinks 1 iy lass ye've said ower muckle 
already. Well, as I told you, this was on Monday, and as I was coming home 
on Wednesday night I met wi’ some o the passengers wha came out in the 
isame ship wi’ me, We went up tae Campbells and such a night we had I ne- 
ver saw the like in this country. At last we had doch-au-duris, and the last 


\\thing I mind was the landlord slipping a bottle 0’ sada water into my hand, 


telling me I would feel the better 0’ it in the morning. After a good deal of 
trouble I found my way hame, and having knock’d,—nae answer; I krock'd 
again ; nae answer. At last I gave the door akick wi’ my foot, and soon made 
an entrance—but all was lonely; nae fire, uae supper, and the wife and little 
Jeannie had left my bed. I did not know what to do, but I was obliged tae put 


A private letter from Rome (19th ult.) states that 2the iations for set- 
the differences between the court of the ‘Holy See and the cabinet of St. 


up wi’ it in the best way I could. 1 managed tae get a light, and in taking off 
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tiny coat the bottle of soda water tumbled on the floor, and feeling very dry I 
cut the strings, the cork flew out with a tremendous report, and in clapping it 
tae my mouth J tumbled o'er one o’ the chairs. I scrambled up in the best way 
I could, and was stepping into bed when I heard a heavy groan in the next 
room. 

My wife, who had never done the like o’ this before, could not sleep; she 
heard me come i, and being rather in an excited state, she heard the report, and 
my tumble confirmed her suspicion,—she was sure I had shot myself. She 
heard no more ; for, as she told me afterwards, she felt a strange sensation, and 
fell senseless. 

[ had nae thought of this myself until I heard the heavy groan; and having 
got snug into bed I thought I would see what effect that might have upon her. 
] had scarcely got down when she rushed into the room, threw her arms around 
me, and again fainted. 1 now began to get afraid; I rubbed her temples wi’ 
water, and every thing I thought would do her good I tried, for I really loved 
her, George, and at last had the pleasure of seeing the light of reason peeping 
from her eyes. She looked at me, then round the room with a wild stare, and 
at last her eye caught sight of the soda-water bottle. ‘Thank God, said she, 
my husband is still alive. Little Jeannie did not long sleep in the other room, 
and from that day to this | have never since had a cross word from her. She's 
an excellent wife now, George, and, as I have often said,I have muckle reason 
tae bless the soda-water.”’ 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE GERMAN SOCIETY. 


The sixtieth auniversary of this highly respectable society was celebrated at 
the Astor House on Tuesday evening with all the usual degree of elegance and 
propriety. The dining room was decorated in the most tasteful and classical 
style. At the head of the room, immediately behind the President's chair, was 
a magnificent painting, representing the genius of Germany, surrounded by a 
wreath encireling the arms of the various States. Underneath were the words} 
— Bin Einiges Teutschland”’—* United Germany.” On the right of this 
painting was a large portrait of Goethe, and on the other side a portrait of Gut- 
tenverg. Between the recesses of the windows were escutcheons, encircled by 
garlands of laurel, and bearing the illustrious names of ‘ Schiller’’—* Jean 
Herder” —* Kant”—Korner"—* Wieland” 

At the head of the table were the excellent President of the Society, Conrad 
W. Faber, Esq., Moses H. Grinnel, President of the New England Society, 
Richard Irvin, President of the St. Andrew's Society, —— Reyburn, President; 
of the St. Patrick's Society, Dr. Manly, President of the St. Nicholas’ Society, 
Jos. Fowler, President of St. George’s Society, the Rev. Mr. Stohlman, Philip 
tlone, John C. Delpras, C. K. Degan, and George Arcularius, (the oldest mem- 
ber of the Society.) 

Upwards of three hundred gentlemen sat down to dinner, amongst whom 
we recognised many of our most eminent and opulent merchants. 

After the cloth was removed, the president gave the first regular toast — 

* Our Father land.”’ 

This was drank with great enthusiasm, and was followed by a national air 
by the band. 

The next regular toast was— 

** America, the land we live in.” 

Drank with great applause. Air—Yankee Doodle. 

Then came— 

* The President of the Uniued States.” 

Great applause. Air—Star Spangled Banner. 

The President then said—In giving the next toast I regret very much the 
absence of the chief magistrate of the city, who has on all occasions proved 
himself the true friend of the Germans—(loud applause.) He had promised to 
be present, but is unavoidably absent. He has sent us a toast which I shall give 
mo due time. In the meantime let us drink— 

* The City of New York and his Honor the Mayor.” 

Drank with great enthusaism. 

The President then gave the toast sent by the Mayor. 

* Germany—she gives princes to kingdoms, and patriotic citizens to repub- 
ics 

‘This was received with loud and jong continued cheering. 

The next regular toast was—- 

* Our Sister Societies.” 

Mr. Fowler returned thanks on belali of the St. George's Society. He said 
he did not mean to indict a speech on the company ; indeed, he had been so 
repeatedly called on on similar occasions, that he was completely ** used up” 
—(Laugiter and applause ) But there was, happily, one hone which was not 


yet exhausted. It was that on the character of the worthy occupant of the chair.’! 


Mr. F. then, after some highly complimentary remarks, proposed— 


table institution, whose benefits had been felt from one end of the city to the 
other. And why not all—all meet and quaff their wine and puff their cigars 
in fraternal affection on such an occasion. (Cheers.) That meeting was sanc- 
tified and hallowed by feelings common to the universal heart of man. They 
were, then, the representatives not of particular nations, but of humanity itself. 
(Cheers.) ‘They were then as sojourners to one land of rest—the children of 
one cemmon Universal Father. (Cheers.) Let such feelings still animate 
them, and furnish motives to their daily conduct. He rose not to speak, so help 
him God, but the inspiration of the music, and of the occasion, S could not 
resist. (Cheers.) He concluded by giving— 

“The Germans—never exiles in New England, but the most welcome of 
emigrants, kindred as they are to her people by affinity of character, being 
equally distinguished for industry and domestic virtue.” 

Dr. Manly, President of the St. Nicholas Society, then returned thanks. 
He was, he said, pretty much in the condition of one of his associates—nearly 
used up. But as he was the representative of the settlers of New York, he 
could not be altogether silent. Besides he could claim affinity with the Ger- 
mans, for his grandfather and grandmother were both Germans (applause). 
4 made some excellent remarks on patriotism and benevolence, and concluded 

y giving— 
eThe Benevolence that does not wait for death for opportunity of action.” 
The President next gave, after a few beautiful remarks— 

“The unity of Germany—the emblem being this feast and this assemblage 
—the morning of its birth is now dawning in the father-land.” 
Drank with great mene 
A national air was here sung in glorious style by the professional gentle- 
men. 
‘The next regular toast was— 
“The German Oak—as its shadow is spread far and wide, so is the Ger- 
man may spread over Europe, but no longer like the oak, unconscious of its 
strength.”’ 

National Air—“ ‘The German Oak.” 

Then came the next regular toast— 

* The invention of Guttenberg—free and unshackled be its use— 

Be not afraid of the folly of raving madmen— 
Do not tremble at the free use of the press!” 

Mr. Grund, of Philadelphia, responded to this toast in a speech in the German 
language, delivered with great power and animation. He dwelt at length on 
the ardent love of liberty which animated the German people—declared that 
Germany would never take freedom at second hand—she would work out her 
own liberties. He was glad that Germany had not succeeded to her wishes in 
1840. Since then she had made the acquaintance of her princes. Then she 
would have been satistied with the slightest concessions on their part—now, she 
will accept nothing less than the whole. (Cheers.) At that time, in the words 
of Goethe, they thought it mighty condescending in a lord to speak even hu- 
manely with the devil—(Laughter.) Now Germany has made the acquaintance 
of Ernest of Cumberland, and if she had only half a dozen more such princes, 
she would soon be where she ought to be—(oud and continued cheering.) 
Four years ago what children they were, when the King of Prussia made his 
coronation speech, which he had learned from the actor Deveraut, and which 
made the whole of Germany, Prussian-—(Cleers.) He then gave them nothing 
but a mild censorship, instead of a rigorous one, but soon commenced pulling 
the strings and tightening the reins by degrees. But when Germany wil move 
she will have no reins at all—( Enthusiastic applause ) Mr. G. then mentioned 
the King of Wurtemburg as especially deserving honourable notice as a friend 
of freedom. He concluded a speech which excited the most enthusiastic ap- 
plause, by giving— 

“The Future of Germany and its Glorious Past,—and the three standing 
lions in the seutcheon of the house of Honenstavrren.” 

Drank with great applause. 

The next regular toast was— 

“ Commerce and Industry—if seas, languages and customs separate nations, 
it is the high destiny of commerce to nourish industry and good feeling, thus 
uniting all lands.”’ 

Then came the tenth toast— 

“ Our Rights as American citizens—what the Constitution secures to us, we 
shall never suffer to be taken away.”’ 

Then came the last regular toast— 

“The Ladies—may innocence, love and fidelity be ever their most precious 
‘ornaments.”’ Nine times nine. 

Of the manner in which the entertainment was got up by the Messrs. Stet- 
son and Coleman, it is not necessary to speak. Jt 1s enough to say that it was 
worthy of them and of the establishment over which they preside. Herald. 


Diep,—On Sunday, the 10th inst., at the s,esidence of her son, James A. Gilbert, No, 
63 Christey-street, Mrs. Mary Ann Johnston, in the 42d year of her age. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 a 8 1-4 per cent. prem. 


* The health of Conrad W. Faber, Esq.” 

Three times three and one cheer more. 

Mr. Faber returned thanks. He had been taken so completely by surprise 
that he hardly knew how to reply to his eulogiums. He could not find words 


to express his feeling, and could only thank them for the manner in which the}! - 


company had received the toast which had been so flatteringly proposed. 

Richard Irwin, Esq., brietly returned thanks on behalf of the St. Andrew's 
Society. He begged to propose a sentiment in honour of one of the most im- 
portant institutions of Germany. He alluded te the ‘* Hans Towns.” Their 
enterprize, wealth and energy, had contributed greatly to the advancement of 
commerce, whilst to their republican spirit Europe owed much of her liberty 
—(cheers.) The burghers, equal among themselves, knew no su riority but 
that of industry and integrity. T hey traded with the nations of Europe, and 
their stardy independence made them respected all over the world—(cheers. ) 
Mr. I. concluded by giving— 

«The Hans ‘Towns of Germany-—The abodes of commercial enterprisa, of 
mercantile honour, of genuine hospitality, and enlightened freedom.” 

Drank with loud applause 

Mr. Reyburn, the worthy President of the St. Patrick’s Society, returned) 
‘hanks in brief but happy terms, and gave— 

** The Robbers of Schiller'—the only robbers for whom Irishmen have any 
regard. ’ 

‘This was received with loud laughter and applause. 

Mr. Grinnell replied in behalf ot the New England Society. He paid a high 


| 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 16, 1844. 


The Packet Ship Liverpool has brought English files to the 6th ult., inelu- 
sive ; the news is not much but it is satisfactory ; the furor of cotton specula- 
tion was subsiding but prices remained firm. In those files we have the Speech 
of Mr. O'Connell in his own defence at his trial ; it is exceedingly long, but we 
have endeavoured to give the whole of its substance, to-day, and chiefly in his 
words, the only parts left out are his re-iteration in the course of his arguments, 
his adjurations to the Jury, and certain rhetorical expressions the report of 
which would occupy too much space, and convey too little meaning. 

We shall not attempt to repress our adiniration of this clever speech : it is 
ene displaying a most extensive knowledge of human nature and of the most 
moving springs of the heart ; it is couched in elegant and expressive, though 
plain language ; it adapts itself both to his own circumstances. and to the rela- 
tive positions of himself and the jury, and although it be the speech of “an 
old lawyer,” as he calls himself, it is on the whole such a one as few, even of 
“ old lawyers,”’ could have put forth under a similar state of things. Ne- 
vertheless the head of the fox is very plainly visible under the wig of the 


compliment to the integrity and enterprise of the German mercantile commu- 
nity of New York. He felt proud in the association with the Presidents of t 
other Societies. They were met there to celebrate the anniversary of a chari- 


lawyer, the forensic advocate is as plainly displayed in his own case as it would 


ta that of a client, and he has found it impossible, with all his. skill, 
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to omit the sophistry which is every where mixed up in the address. In the 
first place he throws himself upon the sympathies of the Jury, by appealing to 
their honourable feelings, whilst he indirectly taxes the crown lawyer with in- 
justice for placing them in the box only because they are neither Roman Catho- 
lics nor Repealers, and puts them under an implied ban if they do not give him 
their verdict, as being opposed to him on religious and political grounds. Now 
this would tell well, if he were the hired advocate of another or of others, but 
is “a trick of the trade” in his own case. But, we forget,—he tells the Jury 
that he is not defending himself,—he is “the advocate of Ireland.’ 

In the next place he interprets the word Conspiracy, as “a privats agreement) 
between several persons to commit a crime ;” and, making the secrecy to be. 


the essence of conspiracy, he urges that there could not he conspiracy m the} 
Repeal movements, inasmuch as there was not any secrecy. Nothing ean be 
more false or more uncandid dealing than this. Secrecy does not form any, 
part of the definition, and although it is true that some conspiracies are wd 
cret, yet many and perhaps a greater number are bold and open. Mr. O'Con- 
nell likes toquote high authorities, what does he think of the following, from) 
Burke, “Is it alien from the office of a good member of Parliament, when) 
such practices increase, and when tho audacity of the Coaspirators grows with 
their impunity, to point out in his place their evil tendency to the happy con- 
stitution which he is appointed to guard?” So far, therefore, as he repndi-| 


ates the charge on the score of mere publicity, it is a vain and worthless ar-| 


sument. 
° He goes vn to shew the offers of place which he las reiused, for the sake of 
consistency and of devotion to the cause he has espoused, and he takes care to, 
impress the weight of his influence and the mischief he could have done bad he 
been so inclined ; and then he takes up the defence of Mr. Bond Hughes, who 
had formerly been assailed by the Traversers. Why does he do the latter? 
Because he intends Mr. Hughes to be witness in his behalf, to lis moderate be 
javiour on one occasion. He fortifies his independence, by urging his rejec- 
tion of American assistance on account of his hatred of slavery, his rejection! 
of French assistance on account of his dislike of Louis Philippe, and bis rejec-| 
tion of Chartist assistance in England on acconnt of their insurrectionary move-, 
ments ; he also enlarges upon his loyalty to the sovereign of the British empire] 
by refusing to believe the words addressed by her éo be her own. 

This speech, able as it 1s, is a brief summary and gloss of all the proceedings 
of the Repealers, but it does not contain one new feature, nor indeed one argu- 
ment which has not been pressed into the service before, ad nauseam. He lias! 


been fond of supposing a case of surprise at the paucity of matter in the At-| 


torney General's course of proceeding ; may we not be more than equally justi-) 


| 


tied in expressing surprise at the poverty—the well-dressed poverty-—of the} 


defence! He has made the most of his materials undoubtedly, and few men 


|jassent or dissent. 


entive. We trust that those who shall have the charge of managing the mat- 
- will keep this in view, and that such amicable compromises, as shall not 
affect the national honour on either side, will be freely offered and taken. We 
dare not speculate on the manner of carrying on the affair, for it is not yet cer- 
tain that Mr. Calhoun will accept the Portfolio of the State here: were that 


‘positively known in the affirmative, we should have no fears for the result. . 


| Mesmerism.—The disciples of Mesmerism are increasing in numbers every 
day. Whatever may be thought of its doctrines by us, that is a fact which 
‘must needs be confessed ; and, as we would give every new hypothesis at least 
fair play, we have this day given place in our columns to a brief history of its 


\/origin, rise, progress and the manipulations in use in calling it into action. The 


arguments on which this doctrine is founded are in many instances ingenious, 
‘but we are bound to add that many also are visionary. We are not about to 
‘enter upon a disquisition on the subject, neither are we inclined to avow either 
The subject is one which engrosses a large portion of ge- 
‘neral interest, and many are the believers in its principles among those who 
are grave and acute thinkers, and who do not decide until they have made care- 
ful examination. ‘The description and account given in the article ‘* Mesmer- 
ism” to which we allude, details many of those principles, and they will serve 
as theorems requiring demonstration, as the anxious enquirer proceeds in his 
investigations. One thing however startles us at the outset, which is, that all 
the manipulations affect matcrial existence, they are all physical applications, 
and we have a difliculty, as yet unsurmounted, in understanding so close an 
analogy between matter and spirit, as to affect the latter during sleep, by ap- 
‘plication through the medium of the former. We can readily grant that when 
the body is disordered the mind and temper are affected, but this affection is in 
waking hours, and is produced by causes of which we are fully sensible. But 


the effects on the mind of the s/eeper, producing clairvoyance on things unknown 


in the waking state, is so completely a mystery, is so unfounded in any of the 
laws of human existence with which we are thus far acquainted, that we require 
‘demonstration, not hypothesis. on whieh to ground our faith. 

It may, however, be fairly granted to Mesmer that he was not au impostor . 
the worst that can be said of him, by the most positive of his antagonists is, 


that he was a visionary, making either erroneous or overstrained application of 


‘certain abstract theories, and, like all theorists dragging or forcing in other 
principles to fit his general hypothesis. The account we give will be found 
‘both entertaining and interesting ; it will not offend the believers, it may assis? 
‘the skeptical, and will be respected even by those who are staunch in their op- 
| position. 

Consecration or ‘THree Roman Bishors.—On Sunday last one 
of the most magnificent, solemn, and imposing ceremonies that we have ever 


_ witnessed took place at St. Patrick’s Church, Prince Street (the Cathedral), 


could have made so much, but he could not make them solid, because tuere 
‘in ths city. Its object was the consecration of Dr. McClosky, as coadjutor Bishop 


is no solidity in their essence. The whole speech causes one to admire)’ 
the talents of Mr. O'Connell, and to regret that they should not have flowed tol of the Roman Catholic church of New York, of Dr. Quarter, as Bishop of Illinois 


beneficent results to the country which we frankly believe he loves. | (to be resident at Chicago), and of Dr. Byrne as Bishop of Arkansas. The 
solemnity was performed by the R. C. Bishops of New York, Boston, and Phi- 


ladeiphia, attended by at least fifty of the priesthood, and in the presence of at 
least six thousand persons who absolutely crowded that large temple of religious 
worship. The services, including the Mass, occupied the time from half past 
pine till three, in the course of which a vast number of persons of either sex, 
were successively carried out of the church, they having fainted from the exces- 
sive heat and the dense crowd. The musical services were excellent, the selected 
“Mass for the day being No. 1 of Haydn, and the Choir being assisted by an or- 
chestral band led in admirable style by Mr. Marks. The beautiful solo “ Gra- 
tias agimuss tibi ” was sweetly sung by Mrs. Sweeny, with a Clarionet obligato 
well executed by Mr. Bristow, Organist of that Church. The Sermon was 
preached by the Very Rev. Dr. Powers, the subject being appropriate to the 
occasion, namely, The Imposition of hands, and the Apostolic Succession of 
Bishops, and ending with an eloquent eulogium on the merits of the new Bi- 
shops. 


The remaining intelligence brought by the Liverpool may be disposed of in| 
few words. 

Among the Obituary of distinguished persons may be mentioned the decease) 
of The Grand Duchess of Oldenburgh, favourite sister of the late Rupee 
Alexander of Russia, also Lord Douglas, and the venerable General Bertrand) 
who sailed from this port two or three months ago. 

It is expeeted that Lord Morpeth will return immediately to public life. He, 
will probably be able to take his seat in Parliament for the borough of Morpeth, 
in Northumberland. 

Sir Robert Peel has stated in the House of Commons that negociations are 
m progress with the United States, for an amicable and final adjustment of the 
question with regard to the suppression of the Slave Trade. Tis is a most 
desirable movement and it harmonises with the other important feature in Mr.! 
Pakenham’s mission, that, namely, of the settlement of the Oregon Question. 

The latest accounts from Spain speak favourably as to its increased and in- 
creasing tranquillity ; the death of the Infanta Carlotta is thought to have con- 
tributed thereto, in a political point of view. 


j 


‘Tue Question. —The new Minister Plenipotentiary {rom the Court} 


of St. James’ to the Government of the United States, has now entered upon) on,’ 


his public duties, and, trom his well-known diplomatic skill, as well as! 


from the acknowledged amenity of his deportment, there is no doubt that thel| 
matters of international character which may occupy his attention wil! be con-!| 


ducted both temperately and with due regard to the preservation of amicable 
relations between the two countries We perceive, however, that the para- 
mount subject will be the adjustment of the boundaries of the Oregon Territory, 
and although our hopes are high of a final and satisfactory settlement of the 
question, we are not without misgivings that its progress may be through occa- 
sional storms. 


There appears to be an eagerness, particularly among settlers in the western) 


parts of the United States, for the possession of the Oregon Territory; after the 
largest American description of boundary ; it seems too that they are somewhat 
belligerent in their notions of attaining it, and that they cither know little or care! 
littleabout the merits of the question. What is still worse, it is much to be feared! 
that the very best arguments to be used on either side are scarcely of a posi- 
tive and demonstrable nature. Too much is vague, distinct lines of arguments 
will be in some degree springing from hypothetical statemeu!s of the case, and 
truth will be found so exceedingly deep in the well that it will be “ hard mat- 
ter to fish her out." But what is worst of all is, that the dispute itself is upon 
a matter of mere speculative value, and, like all the disputes among mankind, 
it will rage the more fiercely on that very account. Matters of fact are much 


more easily dealt with than those in which opinion is the main guide and in-| 


*,* An advertisement in our columns to-day seems to demand the attention 
iof our readers, on account of its great novelty, and, should it fulfil its promises, . 
of the importance uses which are there announced. We allude to * A new Inven- 
* on the merits of which we do not venture to pronounce, but which are 
lof that nature that we doubt not the public will inquire for themselves. 


| 


| Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Seconp Concert or tit New York Vocat Society.—If anything were 
‘wanting to establish the character of tuis uew and very excellent institution, it 
was amply supplied on Saturday evening last, when the second of the series 
‘took place, at the Apollo Saloon. The plan laid down by the Society is that of 
|giving secular and sacred concerts alternately,and that to which we here allude 
\was of a sacred nature, exceedingly well adapted to the season of Lent. 

The Performances commenced with the “ Gloria in excelcis Deo!"" of Hum- 
ime, with orchestral assistance, led by Mr. Marks ; then followed a magnificent 
‘hymn by Spohr, which was sung by all the vocal members present, without in. 
strumentation, and the effect of which was perfectly electrical on the feelings- 
| This was succeeded by Spohr's “ Psalm VIII,”—the words adapted by Mr. 
Rosier, Secretary of the Society. The composition consisted of a Chorus, a 
‘Quintett, and a concluding chorus, and, like the Hymn which preceded it, was 
sung without instrumental accompaniment ; the first part concluded with the 
‘Motett by E. J. Loder “I will arise and go to my father.” 

The second part commenced with that splendid canon by Sird—olten aa- 
scribed to old Tallis—* Non nobis, Domine!" This was followed by the “Ave 
‘Maria ’’ of the celebrated Mendelsohn, and the concert concluded with “‘ Psalm 
|XLII,” of the last-mentioned distinguished composer. Of this psalm we know 


| — 
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not how to speak the praise. The music embodies the sentiment of the poetry! Let its portals then be closed against histriones and let their muse be dumb for 
admirably, and the Soli and Choruses not only relieve but give place to the sub-' a season. It is the dark age with Dramatic’ poesy, and her votaries will find 
ject. The Chorus “ Trust thou in God” is a complicated but most scientific their best shelter against the ravages of modern Goths and barbarians who 
and delightful fague, and well indeed was it sung. The soprano solos were!|waze deadly war against her, in the retirement uf the closet, and in deepest si- 
sung by Mrs. Loder and Mrs. Hardwick in artistical style, the latter in particu- lence. Come now the song, the dance, the gorgeous scene, the magnificent 
lar vas exceedingly pure and trove in her tone, and the former has a style of decoration! Come scenes which can transport the senses by the representa- 
enunciation which we have rarely heard equalled. We were glad to perceive tions of Moslem houris, or as combinations of sound which enervate the soul ! 
that the respected President F. C. Tucker, Esq., gave his assistance in the, Come ye astonishing magicians, ye powerful sorcerers, ye bewitcbing fairies, 
performances ; it would encourage amateurs generally to do the like. _ who with your talismanic influences perform preternatural acts. Adieu to fact 

Puicvarmonic Socrety.—The third Concert of the season by this very ex- 204 nature, and weleome prodigy and romance. We no longer care for the 
cellent society will take place this evening. The subscribers are of course na‘ura!, and seek only the wonderful; we desire to be fully satiated with that 
aware that there are regulations by which the audience as they arrive are placed Which contents the eye and the ear, and kindly permit our understanding and our 
in seats so as to make the most of the room which the Saloon can afford, and '¢*son to take profound repose. 
as there are always as many visitors present as can be comfortably seated, those Pei haps, after all, this is well, and the intellectual faculties being relieved 
who come late have the worst chance. We would therefore recommend to al! from thetr long tension may be like the string of the bow when relaxed. They 
who really—not fashionably—patronise good music, to be there betimes and) ™#y recover # portion of the elasticity which is natural to them, and under 
avail themselves of the best seats that can be procured. The object of the happier influences may be revived and renewed to approved effects. In the 
Philharmonic Society being expressly the cultivation of Instrumen‘al, as that meanwhile we may as well cease to repine ; the thing is inevitable, therefore 
of the Vocal Society is the culture of Vocal music, we understand that the at-, lot us swim with the stream, and “a fig for care.” 
tempt will be made to give a satisfactory concert to-night of Instrumental Com-_ ** Lovel y Thais sits beside thee ; 
positions only. We feel assured that they will succeed, as they intend to use, Take the good the gods provide thee !”" 
the work of Spohr and Mendelsohn, masters whose writings were so highly ef-| Yet keep Hope in view inthe midst of the insensate delights of the hour. 
fective in the other department, last Saturday. |.“ Le bon temps reviendra”’ is a cheering idea, and wo to the unhappy wight who 

Tue Musica, Avsum.—Part II.—Edited by E. Ives, Jun.—New York :| repeat it without feeling its force. 
Winchester.—The present number contains seven pieces, from the most ap-| | Park Tuearre.—This house was re-opened on Wednesday evening the 6th 


proved operas by Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, Herold, Mozart, and Weber ; they 
are arranged for soprano voices with pianofurte accompaniments, and are mos! 
admirably adapted for the social home-circle. Mr. lves deserves the highesi, 
praise for the taste and skill evinced in the performance of his duty herein, and. 
the price of the work renders it accessible to all amateurs. Moreover the “ get- 
ting up” of the work is exceedingly neat. 

Tue Quartett.—(Extra No. 1).—Edited by Mr. Rosier—We have re-| 
peatedly spoken in terms of well deserved praise, concerning this excellent pul- 


lication, which is every way adapted to the home cultivation of Music. The 


present is an extra number containing a Glee for 5 voices with a chorus ad Libi- 
tum, by T. Cooke ; its title and its beauties are both well known ; itis * Shades, 
of the Heroes.”"—Enough said. 


Opera.—Palmo's Theatre. | 


We have a proof given immediately of the fallacy of the so called “ Compli- 
mentary Benetits.” Mr. Palmo is thought to have realized about $1800 by 
that which was given on Thursday week, but what hasbeen the result? In) 
consequence of the additional price of tickets, andthe augmented attraction of 
the performances, there has been a keeping back by those who had laid out the, 
extra money, and a sort of disinclination to put up with the ordinary fare. In’ 
other words a re-action has ensued, and we are probably not far from the truth | 
in saying that the receipts have not exceeded $200 per night since that of the| 
Complimentary benefit. We more than suspect, also, that the lovers of opera 
are beginuing to be aware of short-comings of the Operatic troupe now per- 
forming there. Of this we are assured that, with the greatly improved musica) 
taste of the New Yorkers, opera, to be permanently supported, must be of a 
much superior calibre to that which is now engaged upon it. 


Che Drama. | 
We have hitherto clung to the legitimate Drama with the tenacity of the 
drowning, and have hoped for its resuscitation even ‘against hope.” To « 
hundred different causes have we attributed its temporary decline, many have 
b.en the faults, the removal of which we fondly hoped would restore it to its 
pristine splendour, and we watched with anxiety the slightest glimpse of amend- 
ment in its furtunes. vainly hoping that each was the turning of the tide from 
the ebb of adversity tothe early flood of returning good fortunes. The lectures 
and readings of the most admired histrionic artists were hailed by us as hoped-) 
for preventives to farther decline, and oratorical ** Defences of the Stage’’ held 
out slight gleams to delay the plunging of the Drama into the abyss of dark. 
ness. But it is all in vain, and we can no longer deceive ourselves with the 
flattering idea that the Drama will flourish without a fresh germination and an 


j Pe it i literature || 
improved species of culture. Yet it is a hard thought, that a class of /enough; the beautiful typography is deserving of all admiration, and the vig- 


which can be traced back to the earliest period of civilization, and which there: 
is reason to believe existed and flourished in China, India, and Egypt, long be- 
fore the periods of which we have any record, which was the Nurse if not the 


Mother of the Ars poetica, which has been the source as well as the organ o! 


the most elevated sentiments, the noblest ideas, the purest virtues, the most! 
tender feelings, should, after the lapse of three thousand years during which it | 
has continued steadily to soften and refine the heart, be cast aside without re-. 
morse, to make way for frivolity and senseless show. 

We by no means allude here to music in general or to opera in particular, 
these have innate qualities congenial to our nature, pleasing in themselves and 
practically beneficial ; they wake up a distinct faculty and, whilst they gratify 
the sense, they touch the heart and refine the taste. So far from there being any, 
incompatibility between the musical and the dramatic art, we should not be dis- 
posed to dispute that they subsist best together, and at least they are useful 
auxiliaries, as well as reasonable reliefs to each other. Unfortunately, however, 
the latter enjoys a monopoly at present, and the former is cast aside. But we 
are forgetting ourselves ; it is useless to raise an argument, when tyrant fashion 
can pronounce the fiat. Perhaps we are all too wise; aud have no farther oc- 


casion for lessons such as the stage can give, upon either morals or manners. | 


inst. with a couple of Melodramatic pieces, severally called ‘The Mysteries 
of Crime’ and * the Spirit of the Fountain,” from which we concluded that 
the management was about to fall in with the humour of the times. The house 
was very fairly fillec on all the nights of last week, but the prices were and are 
at the low rate at which the season opened in the fall of the year. This week 


however Mr. Booth has made his bow, and has played Richard IIL, Sir Giles 


Ovccrreach, and otber of his best characters. If this movement be the precur- 
sor of other sterling dramatic business, we shall rejoice, as of course Mr. Simp- 
son will not continue to give it in the meagre style which has lately been its 
greatest bane. That would indeed be both mischief and folly. Report cer- 
tainly does give out that Anderson and the Keeleys are coming ; now Macready 


_and Ryder are here, the Broughams are here (we mean in the U.S ), and Chip © 
| pendale and a few others are here in the city ; perhaps also The Placide may 
| be restured to us, and—after all—the halcyon days may be nearer at hand than 
we dared to hope. So be it (!) “ Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, 


on. 
_ Bowery Taearre.—This house continues to be nightly filled to repletion, 


to wi.ness * The Naiad Queen,” and **The Butchers of Ghent ;” and these 


staples will draw for many a night night yet, before it be found necessary to 
cuange either of the entertainments. 

Taratre.—The operetta of The Alpine Maid” has been bronght 
ont here with very great effect. The vocal parts for Mr. Walcot have been ar- 
ranged to suit his barytone voice, and he goes through them in fine style, and 
Holland, as Swag. is one of the best of the low comedy characters we know of. 
The scenery is—we need hardly say—beautiful, and the mise en scene, particu- 
la ly the opening taileau vivant, such as we can only expect from Mr. Mitchell's 


| stage management. The * Cinderella” continues to draw full houses ; and 
“no wonder, for it is admirably performed, and the little band actually does won- 


ders considering the limits of its instrumentation. We are grieved te speak 
harsh language, but justice to the public as well as to the offender against good 
taste, actually compels us to do so ;—Miss Taylor makes a woful hash of her 
singing; in her desire to be strong in the lower notes of her compass her ut- 
terance is completely like the voice of/—must we say it !—a calf, and the other 
ex remity is actually head-voice. Really she must not imagine that her per- 
sonal attractions will compensate always for the want of due attention to her 
professional qualities, and she is ruining her voice very rapidly for want of pro- 
per study. 


Literary Notices. 


anp Picrortat No. 2. Harpers & Brothers. The 
s cond number of this magnificent edition of the Holy Scriptures is just pub- 
lished. To say that t keeps quality with the preceding number is hardly 


‘neties, and other designs, are decidedly superior to those of the first number. 
‘We need scarcely say that this edition ought to have a large circulation, it 
has already become in demand to an almost unprecedented extent. 

| Tue Fortune Honrer, a Novec or New Society. By Mrs. He- 
len Berkely. New York: Winchester. This isa tale of Men and Manners, 
‘and we suspect that the principal characters have their prototype in real life 


jamong us. As a mere work of fiction it possesses great merit, but to those who 


possess a key to its mysteries it may probably give an additional interest. 


| 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS LN ‘THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
_ We beg toinform the Subseribers to the * Anglo American,” residing in the 


B.itish Provinces, that we are making arrangements, in regard to Postage, etc. 
which we contidently trust will meet with their entire approbation. W 
shall be able to announce, in the course of a week or two, our plans. 


AGENTS FOR THE ANGLO AMERICAN. 
John Balfour, British Colonist office, Toronto: 
Mr. Wm. Millar, Utica, N. Y. 
Jobn M. Green, Charleston, S. C. 
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1844. _ 
POSTSCRIPT. 
FIVE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. af 
The packet ship Siddons, Capt. Cobb, has arrived from Liverpooi with in- 
telligence to the 11th ult. 
The State Trials in Ireland continued. The Chief Justice charged the Jury 
on the 9th ult., and directly against O'Connell and the traversers. 


No change in the price of cotton. 
The balance-sheet of the public income and expenditure for the year 1843, 


has been published by order of the House of Commons. It exhibits for the 


The Anglo American. - 


ihe should by no means countenance such proceedings and that orders should be 
given to the consuls to have all such foreigners arrested and sent to Hong Kong. 
‘The death of Major Eldad Pottinger, which occurred et Hong-Kong, was great- 
ly deplored. Colonel Knowles, of the Artillery, and assistant surgeons Grahame 
jand D Il, have also fallen victims to the prevalent malady. Rumour spoke of 


ast year an income of £52,582,817, and an expenditure of £51,139,515. jsome differences between Sir. H. Pottinger and the British Admiral and Gene- 
| 


The radicals have lately been busy circulating a report that her Majesty is 


considerably in debt. "Mr. Blewitt, M. P. for Monmouthshire, had the deli- 


cacy to ask the question in the House of Commons on Monday, when Sir) — 


Robert Peel denied that there was any truth in the rumour. i 

Letters received from Varna, mention the total destruction of that city, by 
which a loss of four millions of piastres has been caused. 

The stock of tobacco at present (Feb. 9) in Liverpool, amounts, we un der- 
stand, to the unprecedented quantity of 15,808 hhds., 1368 bales, and 1313 
small casks and cases 

The Glasgow Chronicle says it is probable that the cotton spinners of that 
city and neighbourhood, will turn out for an advance of wages. 

Toulon and Marseilles advices speak of terrific gales in the Mediterranean. 
Immense quantities of snow had fallen throughout France. : 

Spain. —General Shelly, Political Chief of Barcelona, has been appointed 
Governor of Madrid. 

According to the Imparcial of Barcelona,Prim, received his passport for Ma- 
drid on the 28th. He has been made Governor of the pen al colony of Centa, 
in Africa. 

Accounts from Madrid on the 21st inst., report another insurrectionary move- 
ment at Alicent, Valencia, and Salender. 
note, had been arrested in the capital. 

Bririsu Partiament.—In the House of Commons, on the 5th ult., to ques- 


tions put by Lord Monteagle, the Duke of Wellington stated that the govern-|, 


ment did not intend to propose any committee of inquiry relating to the Bank 
of England, because there was sufficient information to legislate upon already 
before the House ; and that they did intend to adopt measures, during the! 
present session, for the renewal of the charter of the Bank of Ireland, —_ 
principles similar to those of the Bank of England. His grace further remarked) 
that the renewal of the Bank of Ireland charter depended on circumstances) 
entirely different from those on which the renewal of the Bank of England, 


charter rests. < 
IRELAND. 
Our accounts from Dublin are to the evening of the 9th ult. 


On the 6th, 
No- 


7th, and 8th, the Court of the Queen’s Bench en the State Trials was "Xe 


pied in closing the defence, and in the opening of the Solicitor General. 


thing of any consequence occurred. On Friday the 9th, the twenty-third day): 


of the trials, 


Sixty persons, including some of | 


ral. Sir Henry Pottinger is said to be anxious to get home, and Colonel Out- 
jram has been talked of as his intended successor. 
PARK THEATRE. 
| ONDAY EVENING, March 18, 1844.—)st night of the new Drama of “ The Pride of 
Birth,” now acting in London with gr-at applause, and first night of the revival of 

“The Flying Dutchman,” witn new Scenery, Dresses, and Decorations. 

TUES DAY—2d night of * The Pride of Bith,” and “ The Flying Dutchman.” 

_Mr. and Mrs. SEGUIN and Mr. SHRIVAL will arrive in afew days—due notice will be 
given of their first appearance. 

Mr. WALLACK is engaged and will shortly appear in some new characters. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON RAILROAD LINE. 
VIA NORWICIE AND WORCESTER. 

HE Steamboat WORUESTER, Capt. J. H. Vanderbilt, will leave New York, from 
pier No.1 North River, foot of Baitery Place,every Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
vafternoor, at 5 o’clock. 
| Railroad cars leave for Boston immediately on the arrival of the Worcester, at Norwich, 
)whence passengers are forwarded without change of cars or baggage. 

_ I> The extension Railroad to the new depot below Norwich is now complete, obviat- 
ing all obstruction by ice in the Thames River. 
For further information enquire at the office on the wharf, or to 
r D. B. ALLEN, 39 Peck-slip, up stairs. 
s eo are forbid trusting any one on account of the above boat or owners. 
ar. 16-tf. 


TAMMANY HALL, (RE-OPENED,) 
Corner of Nassau and Frankfort-sireets, fronting the Park and City Hall, N.Y. 
HE PROPRIETOR of this well known establishment having recently at great expense 
| enlarged, refitted, and newly furnished it ina style that will bear comparison with 
jany Public House inthe Union, is now ready to accommodate traveliers and others who 
|may visit the city. The Lodging Rooms are large and airy, and fitted with the best of 
beds and furniture ; the Refectory, in the basement, is arranged in a style chaste and 
neat, where refreshments are furnished at any hour from6aM.tol2pM. On the first 
floor, {:onting the Park, is a Sitting Room for boarders ; adjoining is a retired Reading 
|Room, which, together with the general conveniences of the Hlouse, make it a very des)- 
Table stopping place for the man of business or leisure—it being in the vicinity of all the 
|Places of Amusement, and but a short distance trom the business portion of the city. The 
charge for Lodgings has been reduced as well as the rate of refreshments. The attend- 
|ance is of the firstorder. While the Proprietor returns thanks for the liberal patronage 
jheretofore bestowed on this House by a generous public, lie hopes by unremitted exertions, 
‘Strict attention to business, andthe wants of his customers to merit a continuation of the 
Same. Mar. 16-tf. 


A NEW INVENTION. 

| W. has invented a Machine to preserve the door of a building from being penetrated 
e by the Robber. It answers the purpose of Locks and Bolts, but is far superior to 
jeither, or to any invention ever before produced by human ingenuity. There is nota 


The Solicitor General continued his address this morning at ten o'clock, and! lock made by human hands that it is utterly impossiole for human hands to pick, but this 


concluded about two. The Chief Justice then proceeded to charge the Jury. 


| Invention Is. 


It has no locks, no keys, nor any thing of the kind ; and a person standing 
joutside the door of his house, even when no individual is inside, can by means of it fasten 


As far as his lordship has gone up to post hour, his address is most uufavour-| the door to, and open at any hour he chooses ; but not until the expiration of that time 


able to the traversers. 
Queen's prerogative as seditious, and has altogether agreed in the definition of 
the law of conspiracy, as laid down by the Crown. It was probable the charge 


would not conclude that night. 
INDIA. 


By the Indian mail of the 1st of January, letters and papers have been re- 
ceived to that date from Bombay. 
British Jndia is tranquil, and likely to continue so. 
against Lord Elienborough had subsided, aud his lordship was growing very 
opular. 
. The news from the kingdom of the Sikhs represents that country as far from 
being tranquilized. It appears that Golab Singh, the elder brother of Dhyan 
Singh, old Runjeet’s favourite minister, who was assassinated in September 
last, had come from his mountain fastnesses at Lahore, under pretence of sup- 
porting his nephew, Heera Singh, who now governs there, under the name of 


The great clamvur|| 


He has characterised the opinions broached as to the! 'can he enter the house himself. He must wait till the hour which was proposed when 


\fastened shall arrive, and the door will open to him, of itself, as if some one inside had 
jopened it to him. Nor can any person, standing by while the door or doors are about to 
‘be made fast, discover how itis done; he can see no locks, bolts, screws, or lock holes, nor 
any thing of which the invention is composed ; all] is entirely hid from his sight, and with 
jundoubted power to exceed any invention ever before offered for such a purpose. Any 
arehouse, 


BRANDRETH'S PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD. 

HAT the blood is the life of the body, | presume is undisputed, therefore I shall say 
i that it being the Sgat of Lirg, it must also be the seatot disease. If disease be in 
the blood, we should abstract the disease only, not the blood itself. It is the impurities 
‘which must be removed by Brandreth’s Pills to secure our health, in all states of the wea- 
\ther, in all situations, anc in all climates. The blood, like a good spirit, is always trying 
ito benefit the body by its struggles to expe] impurities. Butit is not capable to effect its 
own purification at ail times ; to do this it must often have assistance. When the blood 
is loaded with impurities, especially in this climate, the consequence may be fatal, provi- 


the young Sovereign Duleep, and that his arnval had not produced the expected) ded the blood is not purified at once, and this is sure to be effected if Brandreth’s Pilis are 
sed 


results. The young minister is described as giving large sums of money to the 
common soldiers, in order to retain them in some order, while his uncles are 
busy in plundering the treasures of the Sikh government, and carrying away 
the jewels and articles of value to the mountains. The state of the country is 


jused. 
| No time must be lost by the use of foolish remedies, such as bleeding or mercury, for 
\they both only put off the evil day to make it more fatal. Even in inflammatory di 

ibleeding never vught to be resorted to, for in nine cases out of ten it will take away the 
jpower of nature to effect the cure,even when aided by Brandreth’s Pills. They can take 


jout the impurities from the blood. but alas! they cannot put new blood inte the body im- 


described as bordering upon anarchy. 

The Afighan government is as feeble as even in the hands of Dost Maho- 
med, and intrigues are afloat of various kinds. In the midst of these intrigues, 
Dost Mahomed appears to be unable to make the contemplated attack on Pesh-| 
awur, although it isno longer defended by the European Generals of the Lions 
of Lahore. All the French officers have left the service of the Sikhs, so that| 
itis highly probable the boasted prowess of those troops will soon become 
little more than the courage of rabble, if Akhber Khan, who is governing Jel-) 
lelabad with the greatest cruelty, should dare to attack the Sikh provinces to! 
the westof the Indus. It is doubted by the Affghans themselves that Dost 
Mahomed, or his son, will make an attempt on Peshawor. 

The arrangements of Lord Ellenborough for the subjugation of the state of 
Gwalior have been highly successful. 

The Army of Exercise was ready near Agra, under the orders of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Sir Hugh Gough. The first brigade, led by General Va- 


liant, was ordered to move towards Dhoolpoor, halt way to Gwalior ; it|| 


marched on the 12th, and the rest of the army moved in the same direction 
on the followmg day. The intelligence reached Gwalior, and produced alarm. 

The young Rajah, who was chosen to be heir to the last Sovereign by the 
Bhaee, took refuge in the camp of the Governor-General, who is now com- 
pletcly master of the whole kingdom. It is hoped by many of the inost en-; 
lightened men in India that his lordship will now adopt the plan of removing 


from the wretched peasantry the horrible yoke under which they have long! 


groaned. 
CHINA. 

The intelligence from China comes down to the Ist of December. Little 
hac occurred worthy of notice subsequent to the fires which consumed the fac- 
tories on the 25th of October. 

The markets at Canton had become rather more favourable. The British 
consuls had arrived at Amoy and Shanghae, where trade was dull, as the ar- 
rangements were then completed. The Chinese authorities at Ningpo, declin- 
ed granting permission for the importation of goods there until the consul had 
arrived, and the duties were settled. They are said to have been alarmed by an 
imperial chop, which they bad received from Pekin, ordering that no business 
should be carried on unless the consul was there. At Chusan the British sys- 


jmediately, this requires time, but they CAN REGENERATE OLD BLOOD, but the old blood 
must be there. It is at all times easier to eradicate mercury from the system and restore 
lthe mercurialized being to full health, than it is to effect the restoration of the man who 
jhas repeatedly been bled. Bieeding and the effects of opium are the greatest antagonists 
jthe Brandreth’s Pilis have to contend aguinst. Let us therefore be wise, and when sick- 
ness assails us, abstract the disease our OF THE BLOOD, not the blood out of the body, 
which bleeding does. 

| Now, Brandreth’s Pills not only purify the blood, but they lessen the quantity, at the 
jsame time they make the quality better. They only take the worn out parts from the blood, 
those which, it retained, would be a source of disease. The good effects which are de- 
lrived from Brandreth’s Pills have to be felt tobe believed. The seeds of decay can be 
jconstantly eradicated by their use, and the or L1re—THE BLoop—strengthen- 
ved. Thus protracting vigor of body and mind to a period when we have been accustomed 
\to see the faltering step and the enfeebled intellect. 

Let no one suppose that the Brandreth’s Pills are not always the same. They are. 
They can never be otherwise. The principles upon which they are made are so unerring, 
‘that a million pounds could be inade per day without the most remote possibility of a mis- 
‘take occurring. Get the genuine, that is all, and the medicine will give you full satisfac- 
tion. 

When the Blood is in an unsound condition, itis as ready for infection, as land ploughed 
land harrowed is to receive the allotted grain. Those who are wise, will therefore com- 
imence the purification of their blood without delay ; and those who are already attacked 
‘with sickness should do the same. 

| Ladies should use Brandrethi’s Pills frequently. They will ensure them from severe 
lsickness of the stomach, and. generally cme entirely prevent it. The Brandreth 
|Pills are harmless. They increase the powers of life, they do not depress them. Females 
will find them to secure that state of health which every mother wishes to enjoy. In 
costiveness, so often prevalent at an interesting period, the Brandreth Pills are a sate and 
jeffectual remedy. 

There is no medicine so safe as this, it is more easy than castor oil, and is now generally 
‘used by numerous ladies through their confinement. Dr. Brandreth can refer to many of 
jour first physicians who recommend his Pills to their patients, to the exclusion of al! other 
purgatives, and the Pills, being composed entirely of herbs or vegetable matter, purify the 
blood, and carry off the corrupt humors of the body, in a manner so simple as to give every 
day ease and pleasure. 

The weak, the feeble, the infirm, the nervous, the delicate, are in a few days strength- 
ened by Brandreth’s Pills, and the worst complain are removed by perseverance without 
the expense of a physician. Adapted to al! circumstances and situations, they are the 
best medicines ever invented for families, or to take to sea, preventing scurvy and cost- 
iveness, requiring ho c of diet, particular regimen, Or care against taking cold. 

All GENUINE BRANDRETH PILLS have six signatures of Doctor Brandreth on each 
box. Twoon each label. Be careful of counterfeits. 


Sold at 25 cents box, at Dr. Brandreth’s principal office, 24] Broadway, and also at 
his retail offices 276 Bowery, and 189} Hudson-st. ; and by Mrs. Booth, 5 et-street, 
Brooklyn ; Lyman & Co., Montreal ; Rigney & Co., Toronto. . 164m. 


f 
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|tem of government without squeezing the inhabitants had conciliated their at- 
‘tachment, and they appeared to regret the approaching departure of the Brit- 
lish troops. Some Americans, as if courting a cause of quarrel with the Chinese 
|mad ventured upon excursions into the in:erior ,; this practice had procured 
||from the British Plenipotentiary a declaration to the Chinese Commissioner that 
| 
| 
< Store, or any out door buildings, can do so by applying to the Advertiser, G. W., by note, F 
: at the ‘‘ Anglo American Office,” New York Mar. 16-3t 
The Blood is the Life of the Flesh.”—HoLy Writ 
} 
| 
? 
| | 
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SCOTCH ALE; BROWN STOUT; BRANDY; WHISKEY, ce. 
Scotch Ale.—Edinboro’, Leith, and Alloa, pts. and qts. ripe and creamey. 
Brown Stout.— Dubin and Londen ‘ed 
Brandy.—Otard and Hennessey, Old Dark and Pa!e, in wood and Bottles. 
Whiskey —Glenlivat and Islay real peat reek 
Rum.—Jamaica Rum, North side, very superior * ” 


[pases LIFE PILLS —To those of sedentary habits, and whose employment is ne- 
| cessarily more of a mental than of a physical nature, good health although seldom 
| possessed by them is nevertheless an almost incispensable requisite. Some constitutions 
| ‘and dispositions require an active use of the muscles of the body ; deny them this, and 


{mature resents the offence by sinking into melancholy and repining—mental vigor and - 


|\elasticity droops and decays—hope dies, and frequently a premature and rash death is 
‘chosen rather than life. Students, ‘teachers. Ciergymen, sid others, whose care and 


Gin.—Old Hollands “ “ 
Vince —-Chamapagac |most anxious thought is constantly being called forth, can hope toi but littie pleasure in 


Wines.—Champagne, Sparkling Hock, Madeira, Sherry, Port, Claret, &c., al! of first 
brands and quality. 100 cases 3 dozen each Old Lisbon White Wine. 
*,* For sale on reasonable terms and in lots to suit purchasers by 
ROBERT HOPE HART, 11 Nassau-st., cor. Pine. 
I? Storage suitable for Scotch Ale, Wines, &c. Mar. 9-31. 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, city of New York,and wholesale of Thomas Roberts & Co., No. 304 Broadway, 2d Floor, 


FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, NAMELY : 

Scrofula, or King’s Evi/, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim-| 
ples, or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ring| 
Worm or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and; 
Joints, Stubborn Uleers, Syphilitic Symptoms Sciatica, or Lumbago, and 
Diseases arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites. or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronie Constitutional Disorders will be Removed by this Preparation. 


The following certificate is from a gentleman who lost the whole of his nose from a. 

severe Scrofulous disease. It speaks for itself. | 
Brookiyn, Noy. 25, 1842. 

Messrs. Sanps:—Gent.—Although | am disfigured and deformed for lite, 1 have not 
lost my recollection ; and never, while | exist,shal! I cease to feel grateful for benefits, 
conferred, through the use of your invaluable Sarsaparilia. | was attacked in the! 
year 1828 with a scrofulous affection onthe end of mpnose, commencing with a simal) 
red spot, attended with itching and burning sensations. This induced rubbing, and 
now commenced the ra. ages of a disease which progressed as follows : the left nos-| 
tril was first destroyed, and, continuing upwards, it crossed the bridge of the nose, 
and, seizing upon the right side, destroved the cartilage, bone and all the surrounding! 
parts, until, finally, the nose was entirely eaten off; the passage tor conveying tears, 
from the eye to the nose obliterated, which caused a continua! flow of tears. The! 
disease now seized upon the upper lip, extending to the right cheek, and my feelings 
and sufferings were such as can better be imagined than described. I am a native of 
Nottingham, in England, and my caseis well known there. The first Physicians in the’ 
Kingdom prescribed for me, but with little benefit. At one time I was directed to take| 
63 drops of the ** Tincture of lodine”’ three times a day, which I continued for six) 
months in succession. Atanothertime | applied Oj! of Vitriol tothe paits. After this, 
used a prescription of Sir Astley Cooper's, but ali proved in vain. 1 continued to grow: 
worse, and as a drowning man will catch at a straw, | used every remedy I could hear’ 
of that was considered applicable to my case, unti) I became disgusted withthe treat-| 
ment, and relinquished ali hope of ever getting well. 

Many pronounced the disease a Cancer. but Dr. M——, under whose treatment! was 
considered it Scrofulous Lupus, and this is the name given it by medical men. Asa 
jast resort | was recommended to try change of air and an Atlantic voyage, and in 
April last I sailed for America, and arrived here in the month of May. The disease 
coutinued gradually to increase, extending upwards and backwards, having oestroyed 
the entire nose, and fast verging towards the trontal bone, it seized upon the upper jaw 
and surrounding parts. 

While crossing on the Ferry-boat from Brooklyn to New York.a gentleman was ut- 
tracted by my appearance, and thus accosted me : —** My friend, have you used the Sar- 
saparilla?’ Yes, replied 1, various kinds, and every thing else | could hear of; but, 
said he, | mean Sand’s Sarsaparilla’” No,l replied. “Then use it, for! believe it 
will cure you.” Being thus addressed by a stranger! was induced to make a trial of a 
medicine he so highly recommended. 

I purchased one bottle, which gave some relief, and wonderful to tell, after using 
your Sarsaparilla less than two months, I fee! within me well. The disease is stopped 
in its ravages, all those racking and tormenting pains are goue, my food relishes, my 


digestion is good, and | sieep well; and, under the blessing of Divine Providence, | at) 


tribute the result entirely to the use of Sands’s Sarsaparilla. With desire that the afflict-| | 


ed may no longer delay, but use the right medicine and get cured. } 
lt remain, with feelings of lasting gratitude, | 
THOMAS LLOYD, 


Your triend, 

Nutria Alley, Pearl-street. | 
State oF New-York, On this 25th day of November, 1842, bebore me came Thos , 
City of Brookiyn,ss. { Lloyd, and acknowledged tne truth of the foregoing paper, 

and that he executed the sam». 

HENRY C, MURPHY, Mayor of the City of Brookiyn. 
WONDERFUL EFFECTS OF SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA IN 

NORWICH, CONN. | 
Read the following from Mrs. Wn. Phillips, who has jong resided at the Falls. The! 
facts are well known to ail the old residents in that part of the city. ' 
Messrs. A. B. Sanps & Co.—Sirs: Most gratefully do lLembrace this opportunity for, 
stating to you the great relie! | obtained ‘romthe use of your Sarsaparilla. J shail also, 
be happy, through yon, to puoji-h to ali who are afflicted, as I lately was, the account of, 


| ‘their high and important undertakings, unless seconded by a proper buoyancy of spirit and 
||vigor of mind. To secure this, then, becomes the first conside: ation of every individual, 
jand the five balsamic preparation, PARR’S LIFE PILLS, of ail medicines, is without dis- 
pute the best calculated to produce a fine flow of animal spirits, a clear head, aud a ready 
perception. 

Sold retail in boxes, 25 and 50 cents each, by all the most respectable druggists in the 


Feb. 10-31n. 
RIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FUR YOUNG LADIES, under the di 
rection of Mrs HENRY WRE«KS, No 2 Albion Place, Fourth Street, N. Y. 

Rerenences.—Rev. Dr. Lyell, Rev. L. P. W. Balch, Josiah Archbald, Esq., Edward 

Whitehouse, Esq., Edward F. Sanderson, Esq., Ven’ble Archdeacon Cummins, (Island of 

Trinidad), Hon. W. H_ Burnley, (Island of Trinidad), Anthony Barclay, Esq., (British 

Consul), Joseph Blain, Esq., Joseph Fowler, Esq., Arent 8. Depeyster. Esq.,H Peugnet, 

Esq., Alex. Von Pfister, Esq., Dr. Wetherill, (Philadelphia), Joseph Lawton, Esq , «Char- 

leston), Capt. W. Salter, U.S.N., Dr. Beales, Dr. T ©. Porter, Dr. Bartlett, Ramsay 

Crooks, Esq., Wm. Muir, Esq., (British Consul,New Orleans), Robert Slark,Esq., (New 

Orleans.) Aug 19-tf. 


Agents for all the Canadas, Alfred Suvage & Co, druggists, Montreal. 


HIRD EDITION.—CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN BURNS AND CLARINDA. 
A Third Edition is just issued of this curious and interesting correspondence between 
the Poet Burns and his celebrated ** Lanye Love” Clari: da, 1 vol. 12mo.,cioth, gilt. 

R. P. BIXBY & Co, No.3 Park Row, 
New York, Feb. 20, 1844. opposite Astor House. 
{Extracts from Literary Notices of the above woik 

This work contains the Correspondence between Robert Burns and Mrs. M’Lehose 
(Clarinda), edited by ber grandson. Many of the letters of Burns to Mrs. M‘Lehose have 
been published before, but Mrs ‘M‘Lehose would NEVER allow h. rs during her jifetime, to 
see the light, and the ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE is here, for the FIRST TIME, put to- 
gether side by side. Every reader of Burns’ life will remember the frequent aliusions to 
the Correspondence between Sylvander and Clarinda, the romantic names these lovers 
chose to adopt.— Tribune. 

Thuis is indeed one of the ** Curtosiriges of LirERATURE,” and may well be said to 
supply a new chapter in Scotland’s immortal Poet. ** No coilection of the works of Burns 
wilt be complete without this volume ; and it beliooves every admirer of the Author ot 
The Cotters’ Saturday Night, to provide himself with a copy.”— Cheltenham Journal. 
N.B.—A fine Edition of Atias for sale. Feb. 24-1m. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
HE Subscriber begs to call the atteniion of the Trane to his Stock of the above we)! 
known and highly esteemed Pens, consisting in part of the following >— 
The ** Principality Pen,” No. 1, extra fine points. 
Do o 2, fine do 
Do do 3, medium do 
The design of this Pen isto give a beautiful degree of elasticity, at the same time it 
possesses sufficient strength to render it durable ; by varying the fitness of the points, it is 
hoped the different styles of hand writing may be suited, 
Joseph Gillott’s Caligraphic Pen, No 5—a first quality article, on cards. Euch package 
of a groce, contains six highly finished vignettes, as tullows :— 
Abbotsford, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Newstead Abbey, Kenilworth Castile, 
The Pavilion, Brighton, The Custom House, and St. Paul's Cathe- 
dra), London. 
No.9 and 10—The WasHinGTon PEN, very superior for its elasticity and delicacy ef 
point ; observe, this article is ornamented with an embossed head of Washington. 
The quality of the above is equal to any ever offered inthe U, States, and they are put 


up in a style of 
UNSURPASSED ELEGANCE. 
| Also, on hand, a complete stock of old favorite Pens, viz :— 


| Patent, Magnum Bonum, 
Victoria, Damascus, 
| Eagle, New York Fountain, 


Peruvian, 
on cards and in boxes. 

The public will best guard against the imposition of counterfeits by observing on each 
genuine Pen, the maker’s name is stamped in full * Joseph Gillott” and on every pack- 
age a fac simile of his signature. For sale by stationers, and wholesale, by : 

HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-street, corner of Gold. 

A few prime Quarto Copying Presses, ** Gillott’s,” also for sale. Nov. 4-ly- 


McGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, 
i\F\HIS ESTABLISHMENT situated near the intersection of Whitesboro and Genesee 
| Streets, on the site of the old Burchard place, one of the oldest tavern stands in this 
jsection of the State, has lately been opened tor the reception of guesis, under the super- 


my unexpected, and even for along while despaired of cure. Mine is a painful SLOTY,! | vision of the proprietor, JAMES McGREGOR 


and trying and sickening as is the narrative of it, forthe sake of many who may be se 


|| And it is believedthat the accommodations it affords are such as to induce the travelling 


surly Wil Griehy yet it. ||public, if they desire GooD FARE, PROMPT ATTENDANCE, and commodious, well lighted, and 


Nineteen years ago Jast Apiila fit of sickness lett me with an Erysipelas ern ption | 


Dropsical collections immediately took place over the entire surface of my body, causing) | 


such an enlargement that it was necessary to add a half yard to the size of my dresses 


| well ventilated apartments, to make it their home during their stay in the city. 
The House and Furniture are entirely new. The building was erected last year, under the 
immediate direction of the proprietor, who has endeavoured in ail its internal ar:ange- 


around Rest fellowes. uloore, iments to embrace every modern improvement designed to contribute to the comfort and 


for years, both in summer and winter, the only mitigation of my suffering was found! 


\|pleasure of guests. The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient A considerable 


in pouring putts Bete water. Pres my the pal ™) | part of the House has been appo:tioned into Parlors with sleeping rooms and closets at- 


whole body. There was literally for me no rest, by day or by night. Upon lying down 


tached. They are situated in pleasant parts of the House, and in finish and genera! ar- 


these pains would shoot through my system, and compel me to arise, and, for hours ea lrangement are inferior to no apartments of a similar character inany Hotel West of New 


gether, walk the house, so that | was almost entirely deprived of sleep. During this 


lime the Erysipelas continued active, and the ulcers enlarged, and so deeply have) | _ AEE of Housekeeping the proprietor has secured the services of expenenced 


these eaten, that fortwo and ahalf years they have been subject to bieeding. During || 


and competent assistants, and be is confident that in all cases, those who honor him with 


these almost twenty years | have consulted many physicians. These have called iny| fh 
disease—as it was altended with an obstinate cough and a steady and activa pain in, his House dissatisfied, either with their fare, 
erms. 


my side—a dropsical consumption ; and though they have been skilful practitioners, | 
they were ouly able to afford my case a partial and temporary relief. | had many othe), 
difficulties too complicated to describe. Lhave aiso used many of the medicines that), 
have been recominended as infallible cures tor this disease, vet these ali failed, and |! 
was most emphatically glowing worse. In this critical condition, given up by trends 
and expecting for myself, relief only in death, | was by the timely interposition of a 
kind Providence, furnished with your, to me, invaluable Sarsaparilia. A single bottle 
gave me 4N assurance of health, which for twenty years I had not once felt. Upon 
taking the second my enlargement diminished, and in twelve days from the Sth of Octo- 
ver, when I commenced taking your Sarsaparilla, | was able to enjoy sleep and rest, by 
night, as refreshing as any | ever enjoyed when in perfect healtn. Besides, I was, in 
this short time, relieved from aii those excruciating and unalleviated pains that had af- 
flicted my days, as well as robbed me of my night’s repose. The ulcers upon my limbs 
are healed, the Erysipelas cured, aud my size reduced nearly to my former measure. 
Thus much dol feel it a privilege to testify to the efficacy of your health restoring 
Sarsaparilla. A thonsand thanks, sirs, from one whose comfort and whose hope of fu 
ture health are due, under God, to your instrumentality. And may the same Providence} 
that directed me to your «aid, make you the happy and houoed instruments of blessing 


The “*McGrecor House ” is but a few rods distant from the Depot of the Eastern ond 
Western Rail Roads, and the Northern and Southern Stage Offices. ‘Iraveliers who cesire 
to remain in the city during the stoppage of the Cars ony, can at all times be accommo- 
dated with warm Meals. Porters will always be in attendance at the Rail Road Depot and 
at the Packet Boats to convey Baggage to the House, free of charge. 

IL? Attached to the House are the most commodious Yards and Stables, for the accommoda- 
tion of those who journey with their own conveyances. 

Utica, Nov. 1, 1843. JAMES McGREGOR. tMar. 9-tf. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

\ ge Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship wil! sail on the 
succeeding day, viz:— 


Ships. ! Masters. {Days of Sailing from New! Days of Sailing from 
York Liverpool. 
Cambridge, W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1] July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
England, 'S. Bartlett, ‘June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, ‘July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 


others, as discased and despairing a8 your much reheved and very grateful friend, 
ASENATHI M. PHILLIPS. 


New Lonpon, o., 85. 


contained in the foregoing statement before me. j 
RUFUS W. MATHEWSON, 

Justice of the Peace. 
Being personally acquainted with Mrs. Phillipe, I certify thatthe above asserted facts 


are substantially true. 
WILLIAM H. RICHARDS, 
Minister of the Gospel at Norwich, Conn. 

Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail,and for exportation, by A.B. & D. Sands,| 
wholesale Druggists, No. 79 Fulton-st.,273 Broadway, and 77 East Broadway, N. York. 
Sold also by Jonn Holland & Co., Montreal,and Alexander Beggs, Quebec, Canada,, 
Agents for the Proprietors by special appointment. 

rice $1! per bottle. six bottles for $5. 

The public are respectfully requested to remember that jt is Sand’s Sarsaparilla tha! 
has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis- 
eases to which the human frame is subject, and ask for Sand’s Sarsaparilia, and take 
no other. Mar. 9-6m, 


Norwich, Nov. 4, 1842. || Europe, 
Personally appeared, the above-named Asenath Phillips, and made oath of the facts! New York, 


Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.16,Mar.16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 

' A G Furber, ‘Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1] Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
‘Thos. B.Cropper,| Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Aprill@Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, 1G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1J/Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) |D. G. Bailey. Sept 16, Jan. 16, May 16. Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 

Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo- 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vesse!s in the trade. 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required. 

Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


For freight er passage, apply to 
, GOODHUE & Co.. 64 South-street, or 
C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., 
Feb. 3. and to BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
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